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TYPE B SPRING -PLANKLESS TRUCK 


Complies with all A. A. R. Specification Requirements 


IX years of satisfactory service on many railroads have made National Type “'B” Trucks the 
leaders in their field. 


These trucks were first introduced on American railroads in June, 1931, as a new contribution 
to lower costs of freight car maintenance. The original ideas as developed and perfected by 
National and incorporated in this pioneer truck design have been so successful that their 
superiority is now generally acknowledged. 


That this design is fundamentally correct is attested by the extensive emulation and discarding 
of the more rigid type of trucks with spring planks during the past six years. 


Only in the National Type B Trucks do you get the simplified construction that gives quickest 
wheel change, oversolid spring protection and complete flexibility—a combination that results 
in important economies in service. 
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Until comparatively recently, fog seriously crippled all 
transportation schedules. It no longer disrupts railroad 
schedules if locomotives are equipped with ‘‘UNION’’ 
Coded Continuous Cab Signals. They ride in the cab where 


nothing can obstruct their indications. » » “oe 


1381 Anion Switch& Signal Co. 
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Wage Demands of the 
“Conservative Labor Unions 


The railway labor unions are making large demands 
upon the railways and basing them on new grounds. 
The train service brotherhoods are seeking a 20 per 
cent advance in wages. The other unions are seeking 
an advance of 20 cents an hour. In the aggregate, these 
proposed advances would cost about 600 million dollars 
a year, an amount not much less than total railway net 
operating income in 1936. Unlike most past wage 
demands, these are not based upon cost of living or 
ability of the railways to pay, or “productive efficiency,” 
or wages paid in other industries. Some reference is 
made, as heretofore, to fixed charges, which it is inti- 
mated should be reduced for the benefit of employees, 
but this point is not strongly emphasized. 

The reasons why arguments made before the de- 
pression are not advanced is obvious. Railway wages 
are much higher in proportion to cost of living than 
then, average weekly wages are the highest in any 
industry, and increase in “productive efficiency” per 
employee has been hindered by curtailment of the vol- 
ume of traffic. Ability of the railways to pay is not 
emphasized because net operating income is still about 
45 per cent less than before the depression. Few divi- 
dends are being paid, and no practicable reduction of 
fixed charges would be anywhere near sufficient to 
offset the wage advances demanded. It is in conse- 
quence of these facts that an entirely new argument for 
higher wages is advanced. This argument is that, 
because of the mass movement in this and other coun- 
tries for radical governmental and economic changes, 
the railways and other industries should make large 
concessions to conservative labor organizations and thus 
help prevent radical labor organizations from becoming 
dominant and ruining everything and everybody. 


Labor’s Conception of Its “Rights” 


Labor—so the argument runs—has developed a new 
conception of its rights and the duty of society to it. 
': has decided it has a right to a larger share of the 
national income and intends to get it. If it cannot get 
i' through conservative labor organizations it will go 
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radical. Conservative leaders will lose all control of it, 
and resort will be made to such sit-down strikes, vio- 
lence and political measures as are being employed and 
sponsored by John Lewis’ Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and their supporters. The result may 
be a revolution which will destroy American political 
and economic institutions, as the political and economic 
institutions of some other countries have been de- 
stroyed. 

The prospect of destruction of what have been re- 
garded as American institutions seems only too good. 
But is yielding by railroads and other industries to the 
demands of labor leaders evaluating themselves as con- 
servatives the best or only means of avoiding it? Per- 
haps labor has decided it is entitled to a larger share 
of the national income and is going to have it, although 
there is a suspicion that the decision has been made 
principally by its self-constituted leaders. But, even 
if it has, it does not follow that, to save the nation, the 
railroads and other industries must grant the demands 
of labor leaders calling themselves conservative. It 
would bankrupt the railroads and drive them into gov- 
ernment ownership to grant the demands now being 
made. Are labor leaders conservative who make such 
demands? How about industry’s customers? 

If the railroad industry is bankrupted and driven into 
governinent ownership, it will make little difference to 
its managements, the owners of its securities and the 
public whether this results from granting demands of 
conservatives, radicals or communists. And even if 
labor has decided that it should and is going to have 
a larger share of the national income, does that neces- 
sarily determine the matter? What is customarily 
called “labor” consists of about 40 per cent of the 
country’s working population that is employed in five 
large industries—transportation, communication, manu- 
facturing, mining and construction. If “labor” is to 
have a larger share of the national income, it neces- 
sarily follows that the other 60 per cent are to have a 
smaller share of it. We do not understand that the 
other 60 per cent have agreed to this. 
refuse to agree to it. 


Suppose they 
Labor can then go radical and 
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violent. But so can the other 60 per cent go conserva- 
tive and violent. Labor can resort to political methods 
to gain its ends. But so can the other 60 per cent ; and 
we know of no strictly democratic means by which 40 
per cent can outvote 60 per cent. 

There is an economic aspect of the issues confronting 
the nation which labor leaders and radicals who support 
their demands constantly overlook and which is often 
overlooked even by many business men. The cus- 
tomers of every company and industry are just as 
vitally important to it as its employees. Employees 
may by coercive or political means secure shorter work- 
ing hours and higher wages, making necessary advances 
in the rates and prices of their industries. But there 
is no means, coercive or political, by which the cus- 
tomers of any company or industry can be made to 
buy at the higher rates or prices asked for services or 
products. 


When the Customers Strike 


The customers often refuse to pay the rates and 
prices asked. In this country they refused to pay them 
in 1920, and we had an acute depression and unem- 
ployment in 1921 and 1922. They began again to 
refuse to pay them in 1929, and business declined, the 
ctock market collapsed and there have since been eight 
years of depression and unemployment. Revival of 
business began in the summer of 1932, was interrupted 
by the banking crisis in the first quarter of 1933 and 
was sharply resumed in the second quarter of 1933. 
Then the government started by N. R. A. trying to 
stimulate recovery by reducing working hours, ad- 
vancing hourly wages and thereby increasing costs of 
production and prices. The recovery that had begun 
a year before stopped for two years. Why? Princi- 
pally because the customers of business refused at that 
stage of depression to pay the sharply advanced prices 
they were asked. 

N. R. A. was destroyed by the Supreme Court in the 
latter part of May, 1935, and recovery was immediately 
resumed and has continued ever since. Recovery and 
prosperity will last as long as there are enough services 
and commodities produced and the customers of the 
railroads and business in general will pay the rates and 
prices they are asked. Another depression will begin 
as soon as the customers again begin to refuse to pay 
the rates and prices they are asked. 


Managements Count Distribution of Income 


Railway labor and other labor is asking the railroads 
and other industries to pay it more in order that it may 
get a larger share of the national income, but the plain 
fact is that neither the managements of the railways 
and other industries nor they and all the politicians in 
the United States combined, can determine either 
whether labor will get a larger share of the national in- 
come or whether it will get a larger income at all. The 
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determination of that question will be made by the en- 
tire population of the United States as producers, 
buyers and consumers of transportation and commodi- 
ties. 

The argument of conservative railway labor leaders 
that railway managements should rush in and save 
American institutions by granting their wage demands 
and thus heading off radicalism is most naive and il- 
lustrates the prevalent ignorance or ignoring of eco- 
nomic facts. If railway managements granted the wage 
advances demanded and secured no compensating ad- 
vances in freight and passenger rates, they would there- 
by help cause government ownership of railways, and 
that would hardly be the best way in which they could 
help save American institutions. But how could they 
get an advance in rates that would compensate for a 
large advance in wages? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission probably would not approve it; but even 
if it did the American people undoubtedly would refuse 
to pay it and resort to shipping more and more largely 
by other means of transportation offering lower rates. 
The result of this also would be railroad bankruptcy 
and government ownership. 


Duty of Railroad Managements 


The appeals of conservative labor leaders to the rail- 
roads and other industries to save American institu- 
tions by yielding to them and thereby avoiding the nec- 
essity to yielding to John L. Lewis is. devoid of logic 
and force. The duty of railroad management is per- 
fectly plain. It must not allow itself to be influenced 
by either appeals or threats lest railway labor or all 
labor go radical. If railway labor chooses to go radical, 
that is its affair. The railroads had just as well be 
ruined by radicalism as by conservatism; and, frankly, 
the Railway Age has not observed much of this pre- 
tended “conservatism” on the part of the present stand- 
ard railway labor unions during the last quarter of a 
century, anyway. Any new conception that labor may 
have of its rights does not alter in the least the share 
of the national income to which it actually is entitled or 
that it is economically and humanly practical to give it. 
The same thing is true of railway labor. The amount 
of gross earnings the railways can make is determined 
by the total amount that the public will pay them for 
transportation. The total amount they can pay their 
employees is determined by the amount of gross earn- 
ings they can make. No new theories or arguments 
based upon the necessity of saving American institu- 
tions, no ignoring of these facts by labor leaders, rail- 
way employees, railway managements or all of them, 
will alter the facts in the least. 
a theory that confronts them. 


It is a condition and not 


Indisputable Economic Facts 


It is indisputable that this and every other civilized 
country is confronted with a great mass movement for 
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radical changes in the distribution of national income. 
It is indisputable that this mass movement does threaten 
and very possibly may result in the destruction of the 
political and economic systems of the United States as 
it already has resulted in the destruction of political and 
economic institutions in Italy, Germany and Russia and 
in civil war in Spain. But there is not one single in- 
stance that can be cited in which it has yet resulted in 
improvement in the incomes and living standards of 
the masses in any country formerly having free political 
and economic institutions. The incomes and living 
standards of all classes in every country are determined 
primarily by the total volume of goods produced, and 
only secondarily by the way in which the national in- 
come is divided. No mass movement, whether conser- 
vative or radical, can redistribute a national income in 
the United States averaging, as it did last year, only 
$1900 per family, in such a way as to provide an abun- 
dant life for all. The only way to provide a national 
income so divisible as to provide an abundant life for 
all, and especially for the masses, is greatly to increase 
total production. 

Every real student of economics knows it although 
we sometimes question whether any labor leader can 
be rated as in the least intelligent regarding economic 
matters. If labor leaders had a sincere desire to im- 
prove the condition of the masses and as much intel- 
ligence regarding economic matters as they show in 
manipulating mob psychology, they would be leading a 
mass movement for increasing the national production 
instead of one for merely making changes in its distri- 
bution most of which would reduce it. Because “con- 
servative” labor leaders express an utter want of eco- 
nomic intelligence in demands for saving American in- 
stitutions by means that inevitably would destroy them 
is certainly no good reason why the managements of 
railways and other industries should seek to placate 
them by making concessions that would be ruinous to 
these industries. 


The Curve Assumes 
New Importance 


The curve is coming into its own. After years of 
subservience to grade as the line characteristic of first 
importance, the curve is now commanding primary at- 
tention as the feature of greatest concern to operating 
officers on many roads. In this change of attitude lies 
evidence of a marked change in railway transportation 
itself, 

In the days of pioneer railway construction it was 
necessary to sacrifice both line and grade to hold con- 
struction costs within the limits of the funds available. 
‘s traffic developed and trains became more numerous, 
tse economy of grade reduction became apparent and 

ist improvements were made to reduce grades and 
tiereby increase train loading and promote economy 
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of operation. This movement received its greatest im- 
petus from the James J. Hill school of transportation 
students, and the Burlington and the Great Northern 
became outstanding examples of roads that made large 
expenditures to reduce grades. 

Of late, however, heavy train loading has given way 
to speed as the major requirement of the public and 
freight as well as passenger train schedules have been 
greatly shortened. Especially as the cruising speeds of 
passenger trains have increased to 80, 90 and 100 miles 
per hour, the restrictive effect of curves even as flat as 
2 deg. has become pronounced. As a result, the roads 
that have been most active in the initiation of fast 
passenger train schedules have found it desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to reduce this curvature to a point 
that will permit operation with comfort at speeds ap- 
proaching normal on tangents. 

Outstanding among the roads that are now prosecut- 
ing active campaigns of curve reduction is the Santa Fe 
which, as outlined in the Railway Age of March 13, is 
now working to a maximum curvature of 1 deg. 30 
min. on its Chicago-Los Angeles line with exceptions, 
of course, in certain places in the mountains and else- 
where where the cost of such construction is prohibi- 
tive. 

Illustrating the extent to which we have pro- 
gressed in this direction, attention may be called to the 
fact that as a part of this program the Santa Fe is 
now spending a large amount of money in reducing 
the curves on its line between Chicago and Kansas 
City from the original maximum of 4 deg. to 1 deg. 
30 min., although this line is the most recently built and 
has long been regarded as the best operating line be- 
tween these points. 

Likewise, looking to the future, the Santa Fe revised 
the location on the branch line which it completed be- 
tween Boise City, Okla., and Las Animas, Colo., last 
year to reduce the maximum curvature from 4 deg., - 
fixed when construction of this line was contemplated 
about eight years ago, to 1 deg. 30 min. Even this 
latter maximum is regarded as too high by some roads, 
for one road which inserted a 1 deg. 30 min. curve in a 
line which it reconstructed two years ago now finds 
that this curve constitutes a point of speed restriction 
in a line of otherwise faster characteristics. 

The trend of rail transportation is so unmistakably 
in the direction of higher speeds that railway officers 
can afford to study their main lines critically to deter- 
mine where maximum benefits can be secured for given 
outlays for curve reduction. Not infrequently, the rail- 
ways are finding that surprising improvements can be 
made with modest expenditures. They are finding also 
that not infrequently improvement work can be so 
done as to concentrate the speed restrictions within 
limited areas. Like grade reduction, the elimination of 
curves calls for sound engineering study to determine 
where improvement can be justified and where the ob- 
stacles are so formidable that their removal is not eco- 
nomically feasible. 








Looking West Over the Pennsylvania’s New Eight-Track Passenger Station Layout at Newark, N. J.—Note Station Headhouse at Right 


Pennsylvania Completes Station 


at Newark, N. J. 


New facility, with related track, bridge and signal work, co-ordinates 
rail and rapid transit services to and from New York, 
with important operating advantages 


‘ HE final stage of the new passenger station im- 
i provements of the Pennsylvania at Newark, N. J., 
co-ordinating railway, rapid transit, trolley and bus 
services at that point, and giving this city of 450,000 


as. 


te 


population as modern passenger facilities as any city of 
its size in the country, was completed and put in service 
on June 20. These improvements not only mean much 
to the city, but also give the railroad a greatly enlarged 





Manhattan Transfer, the Former Point of Interchange Between Pennsylvania and Rapid Transit. Trains, Has Been Abandoned 
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The New Station Serves 

Both Pennsylvania and 

Hudson & Manhattan 
Rapid Transit Trains 


and improved gateway into the New York metropolitan 
area, the new facilities including an eight-track station 
layout, with six tracks on three bridges crossing the Pas- 
saic river immediately to the east, replacing a former 
three-track station layout and a two-track, bottle-neck 
river crossing. 

From an operating standpoint, the high light of the 
- improvement is the co-ordination at Newark, instead of 
at Manhattan Transfer, of the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road’s rapid transit service between Newark and down- 
town New York and the Pennsylvania’s service to and 
from its station in mid-town New York. Under the new 
arrangement all transfer of passengers between these serv- 
ices, both eastbound and westbound, is now effected at 
the new Newark station, and Manhattan Transfer, located 
between Newark and New York, with its required addi- 
tional stop for all trains, has been abandoned. 


Work Done in Two Major Stages 


As a result of the improvements at Newark, the new 
station at that point has become in effect a union station 
for Pennsylvania and Hudson & Manhattan rapid transit 
trains, with the facilities so arranged as to permit the 
transfer of passengers between these services with a maxi- 
mum of convenience. At the same time, the new station 
incorporates the latest improvements in passenger station 
design and construction, giving the railroad and the city 
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Looking Through the South 
Side of the Station Track 
and Platform Layout 
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a structure as artistic and pleasing in appearance as it is 
efficient for the handling of passengers. 

The major features of the Newark improvements in- 
clude the new passenger station, with eight tracks and six 
platforms ; the construction of approximately 1400 ft. of 
steel and concrete viaduct carrying six to eight tracks; a 
long double-track, wall-retained fill for new rapid-transit 
tracks extended westward through the city ; special jump- 
over viaduct structures for bringing the rapid transit 
tracks into and away from the station without interfering 
with the main tracks; and three vertical-lift spans over 
the Passaic river, on? carrying three tracks, a second 
carrying two tracks, and the third a single track. Other 
important features of the improvements include the com- 
plete resignaling of the new station area, involving a new 
155-lever machine; the construction of a large express 
building and the relocation and enlargement of local 
freight facilities. In conjunction with these improvements 
by the railroad, the city has widened or otherwise opened 
up street areas leading to and extending about the new 
station area, and has extended its new trolley subway to 
a terminal directly beneath the east end of the station. 

The first stage of the Newark work was completed on 
March 24, 1935, when a part of the facilities at the new 
station were put in service. These facilities, which were 
described in the Railway Age of March 30, 1935, included 
the station headhouse, with three elevated tracks and two 
platforms, and an adequate length of sub-level train con- 
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Diagram Showing the Layout of Tracks as Rearranged at Newark and at Manhattan Transfer to Co-ordin 
course to serve the three tracks; the three-track vertical- ported by the same towers. Other unusual features of 
lift bridge over the Passaic river; the new express and this structure are that the two spans can be operated to- 
local freight facilities; and as much of the signaling and gether or independently, as desired, and the fact that all 
interlocking work as was required by the then existing three tracks involved are at different levels. A detailed 
new track layout. In the second stage of the work, to description of the bridge will be presented in a subsequent 
which this article will be confined largely, the interior of issue. 
the station has been completed for full service ; the station 
track and platform layout has been widened to include a Manhattan Transfer Abandoned 
The Pennsylvania passes through Newark in a general 
east-and-west direction, and in the old arrangement had 
four tracks, except directly through the station area, 
where there were only three tracks. Immediately east 
of the station the three tracks converged into two to pass 
over the old swing-span crossing of the Passaic river. 
All of the tracks through Newark were elevated on an 
embankment retained by heavy stone masonry walls, 
and were carried across streets on half-through girder 
bridges. The old station, a two-story brick structure 
with two elevated platforms serving only the outside 
tracks, was located on the north side of the right-of-way, 
fronting on Market street, one of the important streets 
of the city. East of the river crossing, the tracks con- 
tinued to Manhattan Transfer, a distance of approxi- 
mately one mile. 
Since its construction in 1910, Manhattan Transfer 
had been the point of divergence of the road’s service to 
The Platform Waiting Room Enclosures Are Constructed Largely = it; main station in mid-town New York and to its station 
of Wrought and Cast Aluminum : : t : Paes 
at Jersey City, N. J., and also the point of interchange 
to and from the road’s rapid transit connection direct to 
total of eight tracks and six ‘platforms; the subway train lower Manhattan via the Hudson & Manhattan railroad. 
concourses for both Pennsylvania and rapid transit pas- Ever since the Pennsylvania’s entrance to mid-town New 
sengers have been extended beneath the widened track York, all of its passengers to and from down-town New 
area ; and an additional three-track crossing provided over York via the Hudson & Manhattan changed trains at 
the Passaic river. the Transfer, which was a transfer point exclusively, in 
The new three-track crossing of the river involves a open meadow country, originating no traffic. Westward 
vertical-lift bridge of unusual design, this structure, which from the Transfer, the rapid-transit trains from lower 
provides a 200-ft. clear river channel, having a two-track New York continued to a local station at Harrison, N. J., 
movable span and a single-track movable span, both sup- and then to Park Place station in Newark, the H. & M. 
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terminal in that city, located approximately six city 
blocks from the Pennsylvania’s Market street station. 

Until the electrification of the Pennsylvania’s service 
from New York to Philadelphia was completed in Jan- 
uary, 1933, Manhattan Transfer served also as the point 
of change between main line steam operation and electric 
operation through the Hudson River tubes into Penn- 
sylvania station, New York, which necessitated train 
stops at this point. Following the completion of electric 
operation to Philadelphia, this condition no longer existed 
and gave rise to the plan to extend the H. & M. rapid 
transit lines directly into the Market Street station at 
Newark, and there effect all transfer of passengers, 
thereby eliminating the necessity for the Park Place sta- 
tion and for the extra train stop at Manhattan Transfer. 
The changes in the rapid transit lines in extending them 
to, through, and beyond the new station facilities at New- 
ark will be described later in this article. 


New Facilities Segregate Passengers 


The new Newark station, with large taxicab space at 
one end and bus space and a subway trolley terminal 
at the other, is located on the north side of a widened 
right-of-way, in the two blocks immediately east of the 
old station. The station building proper is 302 ft. long 
by 79 ft. deep, and, lying entirely north of the station 
tracks, fronts directly on Raymond Plaza West,. a 
thoroughfare 125 ft. wide. From the station proper, a 
main train concourse extends beneath all of the station 
tracks, a distance of approximately 255 ft., to a street- 
level entrance and exit lobby on Raymond Plaza East, a 
new wide thoroughfare opened by the city on the south 
side of the railroad property. With such a layout, the 
new station is much more readily accessible to vehicular 
and pedestrain traffic than was the old station. 

As pointed out in the earlier article describing the first 
stage of the Newark improvements, the new station was 
designed and laid out with the basic purpose of being able 
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ugh P. R. R. and Rapid Transit Services at the New Newark Station Instead of at the Transfer 


to handle both the railroad’s patrons and the passengers 
using the rapid transit service, with the least possible 
interference between them. Thus, in general, the west 


half of the station is designed for use by the railroad’s 
patrons, and has been so used since it was put in service 
in 1935. The east half of the station, on the other hand, 
is laid out for the use primarily of the rapid transit 
patrons, although the two halves of the station are in 
intimate contact with each other through door openings 
and two cross corridors, and all of the more important 





The New Signal Facilities at Newark Involve a 155-Lever Electro- 
Pneumatic Interlocking Machine 


public facilities, including the waiting room, ticket win- 
dows, lavatories, etc., are accessible to both classes of 
patrons. 

To further segregate railroad and rapid transit passen- 
gers, the station has two main entrances on Raymond 
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Plaza West, located at about the third points in its 
length. The more westerly entrance leads directly into 
the main waiting room, and, directly across the waiting 
room, on the axis of this entrance, is the train concourse 
for passengers to and from Pennsylvania trains. This 
concourse, which, as before mentioned, extends beneath 
all of the station tracks to an entrance and exit lobby 
on Raymond Place East, is 45 ft. wide and affords 
access to and from the track platforms by means of 
stairs and escalators. The more easterly main entrance 
to the station is for the use primarily of rapid transit 
patrons, and leads directly into a rapid transit lobby, ap- 
proximately 83 ft. by 39 ft., beyond which is a ground- 
floor-level train concourse, 30 ft. wide, which extends 
beneath the more northerly tracks of the station layout 
and affords stair and escalator access to and from the 
special rapid transit platforms provided. 

Thus, while rapid transit and through passengers have 
free access to all of the station facilities and can move 
freely between and through the different sections of the 
building, the normal movements of the two classes of 
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been used extensively for the door framing and trim. All 
of the doors at the passageways to and from the track 
platforms are faced with Formica of a deep red color, 
and are provided with aluminum kick plates and a series 
of horizontal aluminum protection bands. Lighting 
throughout the concourse areas is by means of recessed 
ceiling lamps with flat, light-diffusing glass lenses set 
flush with the ceiling. 


Extensive Track Changes 


Prior to the completion of the new facilities at New- 
ark, the track layout at Manhattan Transfer consisted 
essentially of four tracks serving the two long island 
platforms at that point. These main tracks, which were 
supplemented by a number of auxiliary tracks, brought 
Pennsylvania and rapid transit trains along opposite sides 
of the platforms, making it possible to transfer readily 
from one service to the other. 

A short distance west of the Transfer, the eastbound 
rapid transit track, on the south side of the track layout, 
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First Floor Plan of the New Station, Showing the Relation Between the Through P. R. RK. and Rapid Transit Services—Heavy Dot-and- 
Dash Line Indicates Division of Work Between First and Second “tage ; 


passengers do not conflict. The importance of this ar- 
rangement is seen in the fact that the normal rapid transit 
traffic to and from Newark, all of which is now handled 
through the new station, amounts to approximately 
45,000 passengers daily. Of still greater importance in 
this regard is the fact that the major part of this busi- 
ness is commuter traffic, which must be handled during 
the limited morning and evening rush hours. 

The decoration and interior finish of the two train 
concourses extended in the second stage of the station 
improvements are in keeping with the pleasing interior 
decoration and furnishings of the station building proper. 
30th concourses and the two cross corridors connecting 
them have ceiling heights of about 10 ft., and are finished 
with Napoleon gray marble on the side walls and an ac- 
coustic material on the ceilings. The flooring through- 
out the concourses is of red terrazzo, and, as in the main 
areas of the station proper, satin-finished aluminum has 


crossed the Pennsylvania tracks overhead to the north 
side of the right-of-way, and continued with the west- 
bound rapid transit track as a two-track line to the Har- 
rision and Park Place stations. The Pennsylvania’s tracks 
west from Manhattan Transfer continued to the old 
double-track crossing of the Passaic river, immediately 
beyond which they continued as three tracks through 
the old Newark Station layout. 

As a result of the extensive improvements at New- 
ark, the old track arrangement at and west of Man- 
hattan Transfer to a point some distance west of the 
new Newark station, has been completely changed. Di- 
rectly at the old Transfer, there are now six important 
tracks, these including eastbound and westbound Penn- 
sylvania main tracks to and from mid-town New York, 
and eastbound and westbound rapid transit tracks, as 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. The 


old jump-over of the eastbound rapid transit track, and 
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both the eastbound and westbound rapid transit tracks 
to Park Place, as well as the Harrison and Park Place 
stations, have been abandoned. 

West of the old Transfer, the new track layout is 
designed to carry both the Pennsylvania and rapid tran- 
sit tracks directly through the new passenger station 
at Newark in the special arrangement desired, and a 
new local station, served by the rapid transit tracks, has 
been provided at 4th St., Harrison. The track layout 
as it approaches the Passaic river from the east includes 
six tracks, although in an arrangement considerably dif- 
ferent from that of the new track layout through the 
site of Manhattan Transfer. Immediately east of the 
river, the westbound rapid transit track rises on a struc- 
tural steel, concrete-deck viaduct and swings southerly 
over the three more northerly Pennsylvania tracks. At 
about the same point east of the river, the eastbound 
rapid transit track rises on a structural steel viaduct 
and swings to the north over the adjacent Pennsylvania 
track, so that directly at the east side of the river the 
track arrangement, from north to south, includes a group 
of three Pennsylvania tracks, then two rapid transit 
tracks, and then a single Pennsylvania track. 


Station Track and Platform Layout 


Immediately west of the river, the six-track crossing 
of the river expands to a layout of eight tracks and con- 
tinues as such through the station area. Within the 
station area, from the station side to the south, these 
eight tracks are as follows: A westbound station track; 
two westbound main or running tracks; an eastbound 
running track; a westbound rapid transit track (on a 
higher level) ; an eastbound rapid transit track ; another 
eastbound running track; and an eastbound station track. 

All of the station tracks, with the exception of the 
westbound rapid transit track, are located at about the 
same level and are served by car-floor-height inter- 
mediate platforms. A special feature of the track and 
platform layout is the fact that, from the river cross- 
ing, the westbound rapid transit track rises on a grade 
of 4 per cent, until through the station area it is at an 
elevation approximately 20 ft. above the level of the 
other tracks. At this level, it extends longitudinally 
through the station area, directly above a platform which 
is continuous between one of the Pennsylvania east- 
bound mains and the eastbound rapid transit track han- 
dling trains to Jersey City and lower New York. This 
platform, together with a similar platform on the south 
side of the eastbound rapid transit track, makes it pos- 
sible for Pennsylvania passengers destined to lower New 
York, to transfer from through trains on either of the 


The South Face of the 

Station Layout, on Ray- 

mond Plaza East, Showing 

the Enclosure of the Ele- 
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The New Bridges Over the Passaic River Carry Six Tracks—-The 
Structure at the Right, with the High-Level Rapid Transit Track, 
Was Completed in the Second Siage of the Improvements 


main eastbound tracks, to eastbound rapid transit trains, 
by movement directly across a platform. 

The high-level, westbound rapid transit track is served 
by a long, wide, car-floor-level platform on its north 
side, directly above a part of a platform beneath and 
one of the eastbound Pennsylvania tracks. This high- 
level platform is connected with the station proper by 
a wide, enclosed passageway, extending above and across 
the intervening tracks. Ramps are provided from this 
cross passage to the two westbound through platforms. 
at the general track level for the use of westbound rapid 
transit passengers from New York, transferring to west- 
bound Pennsylvania trains. Westbound rapid transit 
passengers for Newark use the high-level cross passage 
directly into the station, where stairs and escalators 
carry them to the rapid transit portion of the station 
at the street level, in immediate connection with the 
pedestrian exits to Raymond Plaza West and Raymond 
Plaza East, and exits to the trolley subway and street- 
level bus waiting room. To further speed and facilitate 
the dissemination of westbound rapid transit passengers 
arriving at Newark, a separate escalator was provided 
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at the east end of the high-level westbound rapid tran- 
sit platform, which affords passengers direct access to 
the bus station. Eastbound rapid transit passengers 
from Newark use the ground-floor, rapid transit con- 
course directly to escalators and stairs provided to the 


eastbound rapid transit platform at the general track 
level. 


Special Track Arrangement West of Station 


West of the station layout, conditions called for a 
rather unusual track arrangement. The first governing 
factor of importance is an overhead crossing of the sta- 
tion tracks by tracks of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. This crossing required a rather abrupt drop in 
the high-level westbound rapid transit track at the sta- 
tion in order that it might pass beneath the bridge. Di- 
rectly beneath the bridge, all of the station tracks are at 
approximately the same level, but immediately beyond 
the bridge, the two rapid transit tracks, on wide centers 
and on separate structural steel viaducts with concrete 
decks, swing to the north over the more northerly sta- 
tion tracks to a position on the north side of the right- 
of-way. 

Between the two rapid transit tracks as they rise on 
their viaduct structures, an intermediate tail track has 
been provided. This track, with connection at its east 
end to both rapid transit tracks, permits the turning of 
rapid transit trains directly within the station area. West 
of the jump-over of the rapid transit tracks to the north 
side of the right-of-way, these tracks extend westward, 
parallel with the main tracks, approximately 114 miles 
to South street, Newark, and are being used for holding 
or turning rapid transit trains. 

The extending of the rapid transit tracks westward to 
South street required the construction of a double-track 
fill throughout this distance, retained on the north side 
by a high concrete retaining wall, and, beyond the jump- 
over of the Pennsylvania tracks, the construction of seven 
double-track street bridges. In addition to these bridges, 
the provision of the rapid transit tail track required the 
construction of two single-track street bridges. All of 
these new bridges are of the half-through girder type 
with reinforced concrete decks, and the tracks over them 
are carried on stone ballast. 


Station Track and Platform Construction 


All of the tracks immediately through the station area 
have short treated ties set directly in the concrete deck 
of the steel viaduct structures carrying the tracks. This 
construction, with its ready adaptability to cleaning, in- 
sures tidy track conditions at all times. 

The platforms throughout the station area are all of 
reinforced concrete construction supported by the via- 
duct steelwork, and are covered by attractive glass and 
concrete sheds supported on structural steelwork of 
pleasing design and painted light green. All of the plat- 
forms have enclosed waiting areas near or in direct con- 
nection with the stair and escalator approaches from the 
concourses, and, for the most part, these enclosures are 
constructed of cast and wrought aluminum with glazed 
doors and sidewall sash. The different enclosures, all of 
which are heated and furnished with settees, vary in 
size, but the largest ones, located on the intermediate 
platforms, are approximately 150 ft. long by 13 ft. wide. 


Extensive Signal Changes 


As might be expected in a project of the size and char- 
acter described, the improvements at Newark required 
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extensive signal and interlocking changes. These extend 
over approximately a mile and include a new operating 
tower with a new 155-lever interlocking machine. The 
interlocking tower, called “Dock” tower, is located im- 
mediately east of the Passaic river, approximately 1,500 
ft. east of the new passenger station. This tower, which 
also houses the control and power generating equipment 
for all of the new bridges, is a three-story brick struc- 
ture with a basement. 

The interlocking machine is of the electro-pneumatic 
type and has 70 working levers. Of these, 33 levers 
govern 93 signals; 27 gove.n 44 switches; 3 govern 6 
bridge and 24 rail locks; 3 govern 9 smash boards; and 
4 govern traffic direction. There are at preset 65 spare 
levers on the frame and 20 spare spaces. 

A continuous, four-indication cab-signal system pre- 
vails throughout the territory, and all wayside signals 
are of the position-light type. In addition, approach 
locking and S.S. protection are provided. All switch 
machines are of the A-5 type, with C.P. valves; the air 
for operation being supplied by two 225-cu. ft. compres- 
sors, with automatic-electric drive, located in the base- 
ment of the tower. 


Model Board Provided 


A special feature of the signal installation is the model 
board provided, which incorpora‘es not only the usual 
track and signal indications, but also indications of the 
electric trolley sectionalizing set-ups. Another interest- 
ing feature is the interlocked arrangement between the 
signal equipment and the operating mechanisms of the 
new bridges. In this arrangement, before the signals 
can be cleared, the movable span or spans affected must 
be properly seated and locked, and ali power to the spans 
cut off. Similarly, before any of the spans can be raised, 
the signals involved must be set at stop, the bridge 
smash boards put down, the span and rail locks with- 
drawn, and the master levers of the interlocking machine 
put at normal. Furthermore, all track circuits must be 
unoccupied between the smash boards each way from 
the spans affected. All of these conditions are indicated 
electrically, so that the signal operator has directly be- 
fore him on the model board visual indication of the 
situation at all times. 

The extensive improvements at Newark have been 
carried out under the direction of T. J. Skillman, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania until November, 1936, (now 
chief engineer-consultant of the road); W. D. Wiggins, 
the present chief engineer of the system; A. C. Watson, 
chief engineer of the New York zone; T. W. Pinard, 
engineer bridges and buildings, New York zone; and 
L. P. Struble, engineer-—Newark Improvements. The 
improvements, except for the station building, the super- 
structures of the river bridges, and the signaling, were 
made under contract by J. Rich Steers, Inc., New York. 
The station building and the platform enclosures were 
built by the George A. Fuller Company, New York. 
The superstructure of the three-track lift bridge built 
during the first stage of the work was furnished and 
erected by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, while the 
superstructures of the double- and single-track litt 
bridges built during the second stage of the work were 
furnished and erected by the Mount Vernon Bridge 
Company. The signal work has been installed under 
the direction of J. S. Gensheimer. : :perintendent tele- 
graph and signals, New York zone, and the trackwork 
has been done under the direction of R. R. Nace, chief 
engineer maintenance of way, New York zone. The 
architects for the station were McKim, Mead & Wh'te. 
New York. 











A Shipper Overloaded 
His Cabbage Hampers 





Freight Claim Agents Meet 
In Toronto 


Refinements in claim settlements adopted to cut 
payments.—Action taken on Federal Trade 
Commission's recommendations 


TIGHTENING up of the requirements for the 
A reimbursement of shippers for loss and damage 
to freight alleged to occur while in transit, was 
reflected in reports and discussions at the forty sixth 
annual session of the Freight Claim division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads at Toronto, Ont., on 
June 15-17. While the members advocated uniformity 
in settlement and positive proof that carriers are re- 
sponsible for loss and damage, the action was without 
intent to avoid the responsibility of legitimate claims. 
The ‘meeting, over which chairman W. C. Johnson, 
freight claim agent of the Chicago & North Western 
presided, was attended by 350 railroad representatives 
and members of their families, the attendance being 
the largest in several years. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: chairman, J. B. Mordecai, traffic man- 
ager of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; first 
vice-chairman, S. R. Biering, assistant, general claim 
agent of the Gulf Colorado and Santa Fe, and second 
vice-chairman, Parks C. Archer, general claim agent of 
the Alton. The selection of the date and place of the 
next annual session was left to the discretion of the gen- 
eral committee. 


Divorce Claims From Solicitation 


_ This extended effort on the part of the members to 
increase the efficiency of claim settlement was manifested 
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throughout their deliberations. Among the principles 
and practices recommended as means of reducing pay- 
ments was the divorcement of claim settlement from 
traffic solicitation. Unfair claims paid by one carrier 
and prorated among others was given consideration with 
this subject and it was felt that while unfair claims can- 
not be prevented by legislation, they can be curtailed if 
participating lines will refuse to pay the portion charged 
against them. The committee on Rules of Order was di- 
rected to make a study of the situation and formulate 
a. rule which will prevent carriers from prorating claims. 
A strict adherence to the principles and practices for the 
investigation and disposition of freight claims, as ap- 
proved by the division, was also recommended as a 
measure for divorcing solicitation. 


Improvements in Equipment Recommended 


While much consideration was given to the mechanics 
of settlement, an equal amount of time was devoted to 


the prevention of loss and damage. One of the im- 


portant prevention measures discussed was the need for 


improvement in rolling stock and track to prevent damage 
resulting from high speed operation. Discussion of the 
report of the Committee on the Prevention of Loss and 
Damage showed that as train speeds increase vertical 
oscillation is magnified with resulting damage to freight. 
One of the problems arising recently is damage to eggs. 
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Several years ago the development of the cup flat for 
crates greatly reduced damage but now it offers little 
protection against vertical oscillation for when the eggs 
are thrown up and down in their compartments their 
shells finally break, the liquid weakens the flats and fillers 
and eggs at the bottom of the crate are then crushed. 
To eliminate vertical oscillation it was recommended 
that springs of the non-harmonic type be substituted in 
present equipment and that efforts be made to develop a 
spring suspension which will protect light as well as 
heavy loads. It was also recommended that more atten- 
tion be given to roadbeds in order to remove track ir- 
regularities which contribute to vertical oscillation. 


Cross-loading Should be Mandatory 


Discussion of that portion of the commitee’s report 
dealing with fresh fruits, melons and vegetables brought 
forth the recommendation that cross-loading be made 
mandatory and that a penalty be inflicted if the rule is 
violated. The committee reported that “For many years 
this committee has sought a meeting of minds that would 
permit a comprehensive and complete plan for overcom- 
ing the many hazards entailed by the handling of this 
group of commodities. The result of the years of sub- 
committee, joint committee and shipper committee dis- 
cussion is now appearing in the more complete utilization 
of all agencies set up to cope with this problem. 

“The Freight Container Bureau now has full authority 
to prescribe container and loading rules and has just 
released its Tariff No. 2 applying in Central-West ter- 
ritory, which will shortly be followed by tariffs Nos. 1 
and 3, applying to Western and Eastern territories re- 
spectively. 

“These tariffs, along with the National Perishable 
Freight Committee’s code of rules for handling perish- 
able freight, should provide standard methods that will 
result in a reduction of damage to this commodity group. 

“Recently a joint committee of freight claim and in- 
spection bureau officers completed a revision of the in- 
spection report forms and a definition of terms which 
should insure uniformity in future inspections and re- 
porting as well as in the settlement of claims on fresh 
fruits, melons and vegetables. 


Research Bureau Authorized 


“Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee 
of the National Perishable Freight Committee, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads has authorized the for- 
mation of a Perishable Freight Research Bureau to op- 
erate as a part of the Association’s Department of Re- 
search. “Your Committee feels that this new burden 
should provide the best means so far proposed to make 
effective some of the remedies suggested by loss and 
damage findings. 

“The subject of damage from inspections and sampling 
in transit has continued to receive the attention of the 
Committee. Analyses have indicated that sampling in 
transit in many cases results in a number of part-out 
packages and in failure to replace sample packages in 
their proper place in the load. This causes further break- 
age in unsampled packages which sometimes affects the 


load in general. The Committee has requested the perish- 


able inspection services again to study the matter and sub- 
mit their recommendations, based on facts as developed 
at selected primary markets in each territory through 
special inspections of shipments on which prior inspec- 
tions have been made at intermediate points. With the 
individual investigation of these special destination in- 
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spection reports the points at which cars were opened 
and inspected in transit can be determined. The de- 
velopment of a reasonable number of reports locating 
the points where inspection and sampling damage habit- 
ually occurs will point the way for appropriate handling 
to secure corrective action.” 

Another prevention measure considered was the edu- 
cation of shippers in the proper packaging of shipments 
According to the committee’s report, “The studies now 
in progress promise to open a new avenue of approacl 
whereby, through cooperative effort by shippers, car- 
riers and receivers means may be found to improve the 
concealed damage situation. One represents the program 
sponsored by joint action of the several territorial freight 
claim conferences, under which 83 members furnished 
cards covering 111,500 claims paid during a period of 
90 days. The data obtained from an analysis of those 
cards are being followed up with shippers and consignees 
by personal visits on the part of the divisional special 
representatives with a view to developing improvements 
in packing and shipping methods. 

“The second plan was inaugurated by the committee on 
January 15, 1935. It involves a study of special reports 
furnished by destination agents covering a selected group 
of claim-producing commodities. 

“There has just been completed a tabulation of 4,000 
reports covering damage to enameled stoves and ranges. 
In this particular study, agents were asked to mark a 
diagram to indicate the location of damages and these 
diagrams were analyzed. 

“Several large commercial concerns have been induced 
to make similar studies by use of the diagram, and very 
satisfactory results have been obtained thereby. One 
large consignee obtained good results from shippers by 
the use of the diagram coupon, the committee supplying 
the coupons. 


Freight Container Bureau's Efforts Bring Results 


“One large shipper, on January 1 of this year, in- 
stalled a record system, embodying a control sheet list- 
ing all the parts used in the assembly of his stoves, to- 
gether with a list of known defects or damage likely to 
occur. On this control sheet is recorded every replace- 
ment part furnished for each model shipped. At the 
end of six months this committee will be furnished a 
resume of the results.” 

These efforts are being supplemented by the work of 
the Freight Container Bureau of the Association of 
American Railroads which has solved many container 
problems for shippers. Probably one of the most out- 
standing examples is that included in its exhibit shown 
at this meeting and being displayed at important points 
throughout the country. The engineering forces of this 
bureau, when called upon to solve the problem of broken 
dishes shipped in large and heavy casks, changed the old 
time method of packing glass and chinaware in the same 
barrel by designing a fibre container with a compartment 
for each dish and only large enough to accommodate one 
set. This method of distribution enables retail stores to 
stock the dishes without unpacking and because of the 
advantages derived, merchants are demanding that manu- 
facturers ship in this type of container. At the same time 
damage claims have shown a marked decrease. 

To develop constructive suggestions dealing with 
freight claim rules, freight claim handling, loss and dam- 
age prevention and office efficiency methods, the general 
committee, during the year, conducted a prize contest 
among employees. The winners and the subjects 0: 


their compositions, as announced at the meeting, are: 
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First prize, $25, H. A. Welter, Chicago & North West- 
ern, Visual Education of Freight-Handling Employees ; 
second prize, $15, E. D. Trust, Louisville & Nashville, 
Securing Records of Exceptions from Junction Agent on 
L.C.L. Shipments; third prize, $10, F. E. Ellis, Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, Publishing of all Decisions of the 
Appeal Committee Involving Provisions in Principles and 
Practices. In addition 10 other employees were awarded 
prizes of $5 for their suggestions. 


Federal Trade Commission's 
Recommendations to Congress 


The efforts of members to stiffen the requisites for 
claims and to perfect preventative measures was stimu- 
lated, to some extent, by a report presented to Congress 
on June 10, by the Federal Trade Commission on its 
investigation of fruits, vegetables and grapes. The re- 
port shows that there is a widespread lack of uniformity 
in the settlement of these claims due to the practical and 
legal difficulties involved and also to traffic considera- 
tions. “For example,” this report continues, “the aver- 
age amount of claims paid during the fiscal years 1933 
and 1935 by the carriers, on shipments of fresh fruits, 
vegetables and melons from western production areas to 
21 eastern cities, was less than $20 a car, while for the 
year 1935 the average amount paid on such shipments to 
Buffalo was $40.57 a car, and on shipments to Youngs- 
town, $49.97. Some of the difficulties in the claim situa- 
tion also are due to practices of receivers in the different 
terminal markets. An analysis of claims filed on 21,155 
cars of lettuce shipped from producing districts during 
1935 shows that claims were filed on 83 per cent of the 
cars unloaded in Pittsburgh, 58 per cent in Cleveland, 
44 per cent in New York and only 20 per cent in Boston. 
These difficulties cannot be explained by freight differ- 
entials or differences in market value. The most serious 
aspect of such conditions is the unfair competition faced 
by the dealers who restrict their claims to the actual 
loss. 

“In Chicago, a claims racket was found among team- 
track jobbers of watermelons who succeeded in monopo- 
lizing the sale of melons in that city and demanded that 
they be given the right by shippers to file and collect 
claims on such shipments. The effects of this racket 
are shown by the fact that loss and damage claims paid 
on watermelons delivered in Chicago in 1935 averaged 
nearly $40 a car, whereas claims paid on shipments of 
watermelons to all markets during the same year 
amounted to only about $15 a car. 

“Payment of false loss and damage claims amounts 
to rebates of freight charges prohibited by the Interstate 
Commerce and the Elkins acts. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has prosecuted shippers and receivers 
and some carriers for violations of these acts.” 


Legislation Recommended 


To mitigate abuses the report recommends remedial 
legislation on a large scale as follows: 

That the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
be amended to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make complete condition inspections for 
the purpose of determining the extent of damage, and 
insofar as practicable the cause of such damage, on all 
cars of the more perishable commodities arriving in the 
principal terminal markets and ‘to make certificates of 
such inspections available to all interested parties at rea- 
sonable fees on a per-car basis without discrimination in 
rates. It is further recommended that all inspections in 
terminal markets under this Act be made only by regular, 
full-time civil-service employees of the Department of 
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Agriculture who receive their entire compensation from 
the Federal government. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission be author- 
ized and directed to require the Freight Claim Division 
of the Association of American Railroads to furnish 
periodically, for the information of all interested persons, 


data showing (a) the tonnage or number of carloads of 
each kind of fresh fruits and vegetables and of melons 
delivered by each railroad to each of the principal 
terminal markets, and (b) the average amount of claims 


paid by each of the railroad per carload of each of these 
perishable commodities delivered in each of such terminal 
markets. 

That the Interstate Commerce Act be amended to: 
authorize and direct the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to prescribe rules and regulations governing the 
filing, investigation and payment of all loss and damage 
claims. Such rules and regulations should provide that 
carriers, in their determination of the extent of their 
liability, should base it primarily upon the inspections at 


destination made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
insofar as loss and damage are due to causes determinable 


by such inspections. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission be given 
authority to examine the records and correspondence of 
shippers, brokers, receivers, auction companies and other 
dealers which in any way pertain to shipments and sales 
involved in such loss and damage claims. 

That the Federal Government, through the Department 
of Agriculture, be authorized and directed to cooperate 
with states and municipalities in studying each of the 
principal terminal markets, in formulating laws and ad- 
ministrative rules and regulations to which the opera- 
tions of such markets should conform, and, where neces- 
sary, in planning for the establishment of such additional 
facilities and such new methods of terminal market opera- 
tion as may be needed. 

That this department shall publish reports of unsatis- 
factory terminal market conditions or facilities in any 
locality. 5 

Because of the nature of the report and the far- 
reaching effect of its recommendations upon railroad 
transportation policies, no definite position was taken at 
the meeting. Instead members gave the general com- 
mittee emergency power to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to meet contingencies that may arise as a result 
of congressional action. 


General Committee Confers with 
Federal Trade Commission 


The General Committee’s report, in commenting upon 
this situation and other factors in claim settlement, said: 

“The ‘Bonneville Memorandum’ was given further 
attention by the General Committee, on request of the 
Association’s board of directors, and as a result of con- 
sideration at the Committee’s fall meeting, when further 
questions from the board were responded to, a reply in 
the name of the Association of American Railroads was 
transmitted by its president to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Although the failure to hear further from 
the Commission on the subject was understood to mean 
that that body considered the reply satisfactory, at least 
for the time being, your General Committee has con- 
tinued to study methods for making our Principles and 
Practices more effective and to bring about a more per- 
fect situation in the uniform and proper handling of 
freight claim matters in all phases. 

“The lack of uniformity in the adjustment of frost 
damage claims by carriers in different sections of the 
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country (one of the matters mentioned in the Bonne- 
ville Memorandum) was recently made the subject of a 
special communication from its Bureau of Inquiry, by 
direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
the executives of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The subject was at the time, and still is, pending 
on the General Committee’s docket and is being de- 
veloped through freight claim conferences in the terri- 
tories principally concerned. This incident illustrates 
the apparent concern of the governmental regulatory 
body in special situations existing in connection with 
freight claim operations. 

“Several months ago the Federal Trade Commission 
issued its ‘Interim Report’ dealing principally with the 
matter of claims on fresh fruits, melons and vegetables 
as related ie an ‘Agricultural Income Inquiry’ author- 
ized by Congress. That interim report tentatively pro- 
posed that the perishable inspection service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture make all irspections of 
perishable commodities arriving at the principal ter- 
minal markets and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prescribe rules and regulations governing the 
filing, investigation and payment of loss and damage 
claims. It also proposed that the commission be given 
authority to approve the payment thereof based upon 
the inspections at destination made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“This interim report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was presented to the executives of the Association, 
who requested attention thereto on the part of your 
General Committee. The matter was handled in con- 
ference with representatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The final report of that body on its ‘Agricul- 
tural Income Inquiry’ has recently been presented to 
Congress and somewhat modifies the recommendations 
earlier carried in its interim report. This result would 
seem to indicate that the attention given by the General 
Committee was effective in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding of the situation on the part of the govern- 
mental body mentioned. 

“When the Bureau of Inquiry of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission voiced certain expressions in regard 
to the matter of correct statements of loss and damage 
by claimants when filing claims, the executive vice- 
chairman addressed the several freight claim conference 
under date of August 6, 1936, calling attention thereto. 
It was not then felt, however, that the circumstances 
called for any more formal handling on the part of the 
General Committee. 


Law Department Rulings 
Violate Principles Agreed Upon 


“A problem that has caused much concern is that of 
the very evident inclination of certain carriers, through 
the technical observance of provisions of the preamble 
to Principles and Practices, to secure law department 
rulings in support of claim payments in violation of the 
provisions of Principles and Practices. That qualifica- 
tion was inserted in Principles and Practices with the 
thought that there should be some provision whereby, 
in an exceptional case, an adjustment not entirely in 
conformity with provisions of Principles and Practices 
might be made if and when approved by the ranking 
law department officer. It was not contemplated that 
it would be used to bring about the adjustment of all 
claims of a particular class, but this has apparently been 
done by certain carriers, and, in view of the present 
wording of the preamble, they cannot be classified as 
violations of Principles and Practices. 

“The customary annual meeting of the Division’s 
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Special Perishable Committee with the Special Com- 
mittee of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry was 
held at Chicago, IIl., on January 16, 1937, when lengthy 
discussion was had concerning matters of particular 
interest to the industry. Of special concern was the pro- 
vision in Principles and Practice that prohibits the pay- 
ment of claims for market decline at intermediate points 
‘even though the property changes ownership at such 
diversion or reconsignment point.’ This had been ob- 
jected to by-the trade which stresses the point that ther« 
is not a uniform interpretation of the law between the 
carriers in different sections of the country, and leads 
to a resulting lack of uniformity of claim settlement prac- 
tices among the member carriers. . . . Bearing in mind 
that this constituted the principal questions in con- 
troversy between the carriers and the members of the 
industry after several years of negotiations regarding 
the requirements of the Principles and Practices as 
related to perishable claims, the General Committee gave 
its careful and prolonged attention to the matter, con- 
ferring a number of times with the Advisory Commit- 
tee of Railway Counsel. It was as a result of such at- 
tention that a change was made in the fourth paragraph 
of Article 5 of Principles and Practices, effective March 
3, 1937, to provide that such intermediate market de- 
cline claims would not be paid unless property changes 
ownership at such point and there is a proven loss, with 
the additional provision that in no event shall payment 
exceed the actual loss sustained by claimant.” 


Addresses 


Among those addressing the meeting were: Major 
F. L. C. Bond, general manager of the Central region 
of the Canadian National, Edward H. Bunnell, vice- 
president of the Finance, Accounting, Taxation and 
Valuation department of the American Association of 
Railroads; Walter S. Topping, chief inspector, and E. J. 
League, inspector of the Bureau of Explosives; J. J. 
Hayden, district manager of the Car Service division 
of the A. A. R., and Edward Dahill, chief engineer of 
the Container Bureau. Mr. Bond discussed claim settle- 
ment and its relation to merchandising, emphasizing the 
importance of satisfied customers and urging claim 
agents to conduct their business so as to improve the 
friendly feeling with shippers and passengers. Mr. Bun- 
nell discussed research in “paper work,’ emphasizing 
the need for studies to reduce voluminous and duplicat- 
ing records and correspondence with a view to eliminat- 
ing red tape and improving the efficiency of organization. 
Mr. League discussed the handling of explosives, cau- 
tioning railroads to exercise greater precautions in the 
movement of cars in order to prevent serious accidents. 
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Diesel-Electric Switchers for the 
London, Midland & Scottish 


Armstrong-Whitworth 50- 
ton switchers with 350-b. 
hp. continuous rating and 
400-b. hp. maximum serv- 
ice rating develops 30,000 
lb. maximum tractive force 


EN 350-400 b.hp. 50-ton Diesel-electric switching 
i locomotives of the 0-6-0 jackshaft type capable 
of developing 30,000 Ib. tractive force, were re- 
cently built by Armstrong-Whitworth for the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway. Concurrently with the 
construction of these locomotives, Armstrong-Whitworth 
built a similar one for the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. The principal dimensions of these loco- 
motives are given in the accompanying table. 


Mechanical Features 


The frame of the L.M.S. locomotive is of 11%-in. 
mild-steel plates stayed vertically and horizontally. The 
top plating at the front end is cut away for a low switch- 
man’s platform on each side of the locomotive. The 
wheel base of 14 ft. 6 in. on the L.M.S. locomotives is 
suitable for curves of 200 ft. radius, side play being 
given to the center axle. The B.B. and C.I. locomotive 
has a similar wheel base, but in this case the minimum- 
radius curve is 300 ft. and no side play is necessary. 

A single traction motor is mounted above the locomo- 
tive frame inside the engine casing. The drive is by a 
helical spur pinion and an intermediate gear wheel, and 
then by straight spur gearing to the jackshaft. The 
intermediate shaft runs in roller bearings in a cast- 
steel gear housing. An extension of this shaft drives a 
small pump which lubricates the gear wheels; in addi- 
tion, the jackshaft gear wheel runs in an oil bath at 
the bottom of the gear case. The jackshaft bearings are 
lubricated by throwers which pick up oil from the bot- 


_ tom of the bearing cases and deliver it to trays feeding 


the top of the bearings. The ratio of the double-reduc- 
tion gearing on the L.M.S. locomotive is 11.1 to 1, while 
on the B.B. and C.I. locomotive it is 9.3 to 1. 

The drive from the jackshaft is by connecting rods 
and side rods, the leading side rod being of triangular 
design. This construction, combined with compensation 
of the springs of the leading pair of axles, cushions the 
drive against rail and buffer shocks. The small end of 
the connecting rod is attached to the side rod by a 
spherical bushing. 

The L.M.S. locomotive is equipped with Westing- 
house air brakes with 25-cu.-ft. motor-driven compress- 
or. The B.B. and C.I. locomotive is equipped with 





vacuum brakes. National friction draft gear is employed 
for the B.B. and C.I. locomotive, and wherever possible 
such details as axles, springs, brake blocks and brake 
fittings, and lubrication details are made to conform to 
Indian State Railway steam locomotive design. 

The body of the locomotive comprises an engine- 
man’s cab and an engine-room casing, between which 
are interposed the fuel tanks shaped to conform in con- 
tour with the engine casing. In the case of the L.M.S. 
Railway, air is drawn in through louvers in the casing 
at the generator end of the power unit, and expelled by 
the radiator fan at the far end. For the extremely dusty 
conditions of the Indian railway yards, however, filtered- 
air ventilation is employed. Air is drawn through filters 
arranged above the generator and traction motor, and 
is then expelled into the engine portion of the body, a 
partition dividing this into two halves. The engine-air 
intake is actually from the generator compartment and 
includes another air filter, while the pressure of air in 
the engine compartment tends to keep out dust. In this 
case, the radiator-air supply is kept separate, being 
drawn in at the sides of the engine casing and discharged 
at the front of the locomotive. The doors of the engine 
casing in both types have quick-release latches, and 
either hinge outwards or may be lifted off their hinges 
when required; a portion of the roof over the engine 
slides back on rollers to give access to the cylinder 
heads. 

Other features of interest include felt and celotex 
board insulation of the space between the fuel tanks and 
the cab, and a deadman’s treadle in each driving posi- 
tion with a time lag device to enable the engineman to 
cross the cab. Additional features on the L.M.S. loco- 
motive include adjustable shutters for the radiator, a 
paraffin vapor stove for use when the locomotive is 
standing during cold weather, an electric cooker, and 
cab heating radiators. 


The Engine 
The six-cylinder Armstrong-Sulzer engine with which 
the engines are equipped is rated at 350 b.hp. at 875 
r.p.m. continuously or 400 b.hp. at 1,000 rp.m. for one 
hour. Both these outputs, with reduced speeds and 
torques for light duties, are available on the controller. 
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A fuel consumption as low as 0.365 lb. per b.hp.-hr. 
has been obtained on the test block, while the lubricating 
oil consumption on varying load was 1.04 Ib. per hour, 
which represented 0.725 per cent of the fuel consumed 
although, under the intermittent conditions of switch- 
ing work, a higher percentage than this must be ex- 
pected. General features of the Armstrong-Sulzer trac- 
tion type engine include a monobloc cylinder casting 
with wet liners and detachable cylinder heads mounted 
on fabricated-steel crankcase which is extended to form 
a cradle for the main generator. The whole set is 
mounted on rubber pads, which are also employed for 
locating the set longitudinally and transversely in the 
locomotive. The camshaft is mounted high up on the 
cylinder block, enabling short push rods to be used. The 
fuel pumps are arranged in two groups of three, and 
between the two groups is mounted the governor. In- 
stead of the earlier design of direct operating governor 
and separate constant-horsepower control valve, these 
are now combined in an oil servo-governor; should the 
lubricating-oil supply to the engine fail for any reason, 
this arrangement shuts down the engine immediately. 

A silencer is incorporated with the exhaust manifold 
and is mounted directly on the engine, a short pipe lead- 








Cab Interior of the B. B. & C. I. Locomotive 


ing to a stack on the engine casing within sight from 
the cab. The intake manifold on the opposite side is 
arranged to take air filters when required. A duplex 
lubricating oil filter is arranged in an accessible position 
on the side of the crankcase. 

The radiator elements for water and lubricating oil 
cooling are mounted on a fabricated structure compris- 
ing headers, water tanks and fan support at the end of 
the locomotive. The fan is driven by multiple V-belting 
from a pulley on the end of the engine crankshaft. In 
addition to the centrifugal water pump and the lubri- 
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cating-oil circulating pump, the engine incorporates a 
fuel service pump which keeps filled a small service tank 
built into the top of the main tank. 


Electrical Equipment 


The Armstrong-Whitworth automatic constant-horse- 
power electric system is employed on the locomotives 
The main generator, direct coupled to the engine, i: 
connected to the single traction motor through a hand- 
operated reversing switch and a circuit breaker. The 
power circuits are completed by the addition of a hand- 
operated engine starting switch. An overhung auxiliary 





Characteristics of the Armstrong-Whitworth Diesel-electric 
Switching Locomotives 


L.M.S. _B.B. and C.I. 

Maximum service rating, B.B.p. ....ccscccssccses 400 400 
CRS SON, TR bocssiccccaccvecscoesees 350 350 
Welt 1 WOPKIME OFGEF, TONE 20s ccccceccivccse 50 48 
PRO EG ee dis coWdce neces eden eeeae yawns 30,000 26,400 
PY Se SE ONE cick cececesveveense ees 17 16 
Lo Be ee eer ee ee 14-6 14-6 
EE OM, cris tancenans eset we 4-3 3-7 
Length over buffer beams, ft. and in. ............ 28-0 28-4 
ee GEN, DR eidececccccewvsetoeervns 22 22 
Fuel capacity, approximately, hrs. .............. 180-200 160-190 





generator supplies current to an engine starting battery, 
and also excites the fields of the main generator through 
a face-plate type of rheostat the oil servo-motor of which 
is actuated from the engine governor, thus preventing 
any overload and, subject to requiring full power, auto- 
matically keeping the load up to the engine rating. As 
is usual for switching work, the traction motor is forced 
ventilated, the blower and its motor being mounted di- 
rectly on the traction motor. 

All control apparatus is mounted in a panel in the 
cab. Single-controllers and brake valves are installed, 
but the handles for these are duplicated on each side of 
the cab. 


Harriman Medal 


Awarded toC. & N. W. 


HE gold Harriman Memorial Medal for 1936 

] safety performance among railroads in “Group 

A” (over 10 million locomotive-miles annually) 
was formally bestowed upon the Chicago & North 
Western at a luncheon tendered by the American Mu- 
seum of Safety at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
on June 23. The recipient of the silver medal (1,000,000 
to 10,000,000 locomotive-miles) was the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton and of the bronze medal (under 1,000,000 
locomotive-miles) the Lake Superior & Ishpeming. 
The bestowals were made on the basis of 1936 safety 
performance, and were awarded by the Museum on be- 
half of W. Averell Harriman (chairman of the board, 
U.P.) and E. Roland Harriman, sons of the late E. H. 
Harriman, in whose memory the awards were instituted 
24 years ago by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 

In addition to these customary awards, a “certificate 
of special commendation” was bestowed upon Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific “in recognition of 
more than 55 years of loyal and efficient service to our 
American railroads. . . . Under his aspiring leadership, 
safety became a definite part of the operating organiza- 
tion on every railroad in the United States—a notable 

(Continued on page 1059) 











Getting Cars Through Terminals 


The functions of a 
superintendent in 
supervising and 
accelerating yard 
movements 


YARD is not a place in which to hold or store 
A cars, but rather a place to receive and dispatch 

cars in trains with the least possible delay. An 
empty yard is no longer regarded as evidence of slack 
business ; on the contrary, it is an indication of terminal 
efficiency. The tendency until recently has been to spare 
little in providing larger and more efficient freight en- 
gines and in improving and strengthening tracks, all 
designed to speed up the movement of trains between 
terminals, while the terminal facilities themselves, where 
so large a proportion of the transportation costs and 
delays to freight trains occur, are more or less neglected. 


Power 


Switch engines must be adapted to the kind of work 
they will be required to perform. Partially worn-out 
or old and light types. of freight locomotives are some- 
times remodeled and put in yard service. There are 
certain yards where such locomotives are quite suitable, 
but there are many places where their use in yard 
service is far from economical and tends to increase 
yard expenses. It requires just as large a crew to switch 
with a small and partly worn-out locomotive as it does 
with a large one designed for the particular class of 
service. The small engine, due to its lack of modern 
appliances for fuel economy, may burn just as much 
coal as one which is capable of doing much more work. 
Furthermore, when it is necessary to assign two small 
locomotives to a yard where one larger one could do 
the work, there is apt to be interference with incoming 
and outgoing trains. 

A locomotive in any classification yard should be 
sufliciently powerful to haul as many cars as a road 
engine brings in, and to start and stop him quickly. 
This is particularly true in hump yard- switching where 
the full train must be moved over the hump at a slow, 
uniform rate of speed. It is questionable economy to 
use in yard service road engines that are not specially 
designed and well adapted to the work. 


Ara. )bstracted from a report presented before the convention of the 
me 


ican Association of Railroad Superintendents at Chicago on June 8 
by » committee of which W. L. Fox, general superintendent, Chicago & 
Wesiern Indiana and Belt Railway of Chicago, was chairman. 
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Yards Are Not Designed to Hold Cars 


Triple crewing, or the continuous operation of switch- 
ing engines, is steadily gaining favor and in some yards 
is regarded as almost an economic necessity. If a road 
engine can be operated successfully over several di- 
visions, there seems no reason why a yard engine can- 
not be kept in continuous service for days and even 
weeks. 

The rapid development of Diesel engines for switch~- 
ing power is very encouraging, and on those roads 
which have adopted them splendid results have been 
obtained, from the standpoints of both economy and 
24-hr. utilization. One road reports an increase of 
3314 per cent in the number of industry cars handled 
per engine-hour with Diesels, as compared with steam 
locomotives. Diesel engines have not yet been fully de- 
veloped for train yard and fast switching, but a satis- 
factory Diesel engine for lead switching may no doubt 
be expected in the near future. 


Proper Planning 


The secret of successful yard operation lies more 
in the proper organization of effort and in systematic 
planning of the work than with any other of the ele- 
ments described. No train or car should be allowed 
to stand on a receiving track any longer than is neces- 
sary for inspection, and it should then be moved with- 
out delay to the classification or departure track. The 
question of how to apply suitable remedies is controlled 
by operating and physical conditions, so diversified that 
a remedy for one railway may not be applicable to an- 
other; therefore, the suggestions that follow are con- 
fined to general practices. 

Traffic conditions have changed so rapidly and the 
demands made by the public and traffic departments 
have become so exacting that in the Chicago terminals, 
where a few years ago cars that arrived in the morning 
departed at night, cars are now departing both east- 
bound and westbound within a few hours after their 
arrival. The Belt Railway of Chicago, having a large 
central hump yard, has found that the utilization of 
small outside yards is preferable and faster than en- 
deavoring to concentrate all classification at one central 
hump, and is able to make much faster time by flat 
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switching and keeping the yarding of such “hot” trains 
entirely away from the main hump. If trains are well 
classified at terminals, the work and delays at inter- 
mediate terminals are reduced considerably. The opera- 
tion of outbound trains at a terminal should be such as 
to result in the most expeditious handling from the 
initial terminal through the intermediate terminals to 
the final terminal. 


Yards 


Yards where deliveries from connections are received 
and road trains built up should be of sufficient capacity 
to receive the deliveries on clear tracks without delay, 
and should have a sufficient number of classification 
tracks to obviate the rehandling of cars to be forwarded. 
Experiments have proved that a switching lead with an 
outside rail 1% in. high and with abrupt runoffs on 
ladder tracks not only expedites switching, but ma- 
terially lessens rough handling and damage to equip- 
ment. Gravity leads are desirable, if suited to the 
commodities to be handled. Inspection, repairs and 
weighing of cars must be kept to a minimum to avoid 
delay. A helper for transfer trains getting out of the 
yard permits earlier use of the tracks occupied. The 
lighting of yards saves expense in switching, inspection 
and weighing, and speeds up the movement. 

The most advantageous point should be determined 
for inspection, bleeding and marking cr carding, and 
crews should be instructed to stop incoming transfers 
accordingly. Bills should be on the locomotive of ar- 
riving transfers, if this will reduce the time necessary 
to deliver them to the office. 

The billing agent should (1) Word closely with re- 
ceivers and shippers of freight to encourage prompt 
loading and unloading, (2) encourage loading to meet 
with freight schedules, (3) report cars promptly for 
movement, (4) see that cars are accompanied by proper 
billing, custom papers, home route cards and other 
necessary documents, and (5) make sure of mechanical 
requirements for proposed loading in order to avoid 
transfers and delays on repair tracks and interchange 
points. 


Clerks 


Bill clerks should be provided with written classified 
instructions for quick reference so that minimum time 
will be required to secure the information necessary 
before the cars can be switched. It is often practicable 
to have transfer conductors deliver a train list of cars 
in train order with the bills. When this is done, bill 
clerks can indicate on this list the classification or des- 
tination number and avoid the necessity of holding up 
switching while a list is being written. Where the cars 
are carded, yard clerks can pull and mark cards as the 
bill clerk calls them. Time can be saved by chalk- 
marking cars instead of carding. 

Yard clerks can be used to bleed the cars as well as 
to classification-mark and track-mark them; they can 
also make cuts as directed by the yardmaster. This will 
enable switchmen to “pull” cuts to be switched without 
the delay for them to walk back to the bkd cars to 
make cuts to be switched. 

Delays due to making records from waybills and com- 
piling reports can be reduced by consolidated reports. 
One railroad that formerly made three separate reports 
is now making all in one writing through the use of spe- 
cial manifold forms. This railroad also handles meat 


trains which move intact to connecting lines, and re- 
duces delay by providing a duplicate waybill to be de- 
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tached by its junction agent.. This permits making 
passing reports, etc., after the train has departed. 

Another railroad has reported the development and 
adoption cf a photographic process which makes a phot»- 
graph of each waybill about the size of a postage stamp, 
only a fraction of a second: beimg required to make the 
exposure. This permits the railroad to have a permanent 
record of passing bills and an indefinite length of time 
to make such reports as may be necessary after the de- 
parture of the waybill with the train. Such a device 
should be invaluable. The paper work in the yard can 
easily delay movements and an insutficient staff of yard 
clerks is expensive, from the standpoint of delayed crews 
as well as delay to cars. Information inbound and out- 
bound on “hot” cars is important to speeding up move- 
ment. 

At points where inierchange is of sufficient volume to 
warrant, inspection crews, consisting of two inspectors, 
two oilers, two light repair men and one gang leader, will 
give rapid inspection. When such a crew cannot keep 
ahead of the switching, two such crews can be used, start- 
ing 15 or 20 cars apart. Under such circumstances, one 
gang leader should direct the inspection. Holding up 
switching until a train is completely inspected is a waste 
of time and unnecessary. 


Switching 


Sufficient switchmen must be available to meet the 
daily peak requirements. Constant supervision by the 
lead yardmasters of rough or irregular handling is essen- 
tial to avoid delay as well as damage to lading and equip- 
ment. 

Full classification should be carried on almost until 
departure time. When one or more light transfers are 
to come in late, it is sometimes advisable to put such 
cars on the head end of trains, unclassified, if it will 
expedite the movement of the outbound train. Switch- 
ing can be facilitated by the use of two engines on a 
lead. In such cases, the cuts should consist of the num- 
ber of switches that can be made by one engine while 
the other engine is pulling its cut from the receiving 
track. For one engine to be waiting for the other finish 
a cut results in unnecessary expense and delay. When 
practicable, the heaviest classification should be placed 
on the rear of the outgoing train so that the least possible 
delay will result in doubling up the train. 

The use of coupling tools which permit a car man to 
couple air hose without going between the cars will, by 
having a car man couple the air hose on the classification 
tracks while cars are being switched, reduce to the mini- 
mum the number of hose couplings to be made after the 
train has been doubled together. Yard air can be used 
for testing brakes before the road engine is coupled to the 
train. This will reduce initial terminal payments to road 
crews. However, it does not expedite the departure of 
trains, as the air test can usually be made and the train 
ins ga in less time when the road engine is used for 
the test. 


Inbound Road Trains 


Terminals should receive a list of incoming trains prior 
to arrival, giving initials, car numbers, contents and 
other essential information. When possible, waybills 
should be mailed ahead of incoming trains. This advance 
information enables the office forces to check routes, 
credits, tariffs, home routes*‘on empties, etc., and when 
necessary, secure the information required to keep cars 
moving without any delay in the actual handling of 
trains. 
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The breaking of incoming trains and the forwarding 
of cars in transfers to connections, freight houses, etc., 
are handled generally in the same manner as stated for 
outbound trains, with a few exceptions: It is usually not 
necessary to classify cars going to connections ; however, 
many mutual agreements exist for segregating loads from 
empties in order to expedite the handling of loads with- 
out the unnecessary delay occasioned by handling the 
empties at the same time; cars for certain districts are 
sometimes segregated ; cars to be iced, stock, perishable, 
etc., are often segregated to expedite movement. 

Some railroads in the Chicago district deliver trains to 
intermediate lines with certain classifications that permit 
movement through the intermediate line’s initial yard, 
thereby reducing one terminal handling. This, of course, 
employs the same principle that is used on road haul 
lines to reduce delays at intermediate terminals. 

Such devices as remote control switches to eliminate 
stopping trains in entering or leaving yards to enable 
trainmen to handle switches, pneumatic tubes for deliver- 
ingbills and orders, teletype for transmitting informa- 
tion, etc., are helpful. 


Empty Cars 


The efficient handling of empty cars requires: 

1. Constant supervision over empty cars, especially in 
the larger terminals, to facilitate the movement. 

2. Securing of advance disposition to avoid “hold” 
track movements. 

3. Prompt handling to and from cleaning tracks. 

4. Avoiding of car movements to and from connections 
in error. 

5. Consideration of short routing, when possible, of 
such cars that are received or delivered in error. 

6. Proper and prompt mechanical inspection, and com- 
modity classification of empty equipment for loading. 

7. It must be remembered that cars idle and exposed 
on sidings, yard tracks and tracks of the shipping public 
earn no revenue, while the maintenance cost goes on. 
Proper utilization of cars is only to be secured by vigi- 
lance, by systematically looking after each car. 

A terminal, with its many ramifications and diversified 
branches of operation, must be managed by an organi- 
zation fundamentally sound from the superintendent, gen- 
eral and assistant yardmasters down to and including call 
boys and messengers. 

The importance of the terminal has not been appre- 
ciated to the extent that it should. Every terminal has 
its own problems and peculiarities, and no one set rule- 
of-thumb procedure can be followed. Those in charge of 
each terminal should analyze each phase of its operation 
with a view of determining what it does, why it is done 
and the unit cost. Sometimes an outside investigating 
committee will help. Curiosity causes research and 
analysis, and these in turn develop the weak spots and 
the treatment most profitable. 


Harriman Awards 


(Continued from page 1056) 
public service that will stand as a living monument to a 
great humanitarian spirit.” 

Responses to the bestowal of the awards were made 
by President Fred W. Sargent on behalf of the Chicago 
& North Western, by C. L. Sheets, superintendent, 
for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and by H. R. Harris, 
vice-president and general manager for the Lake Su- 
perior & Ishpeming. In accepting the gold medal on 
behalf of the North Western, Mr. Sargent deferred to 
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G. B. Vilas, vice-president and general manager, who in 
turn gave major credit to C. H. Longman, his assistant 
in charge of safety, and to the employees of the com- 
pany. Mr. Harris likewise introduced A. Syverson, 
assistant general manager of the L. S. & I., ascribing to 
him a major share of the credit for the road’s safety 
accomplishment. The citations were as follows: 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN 


Of the thirty-four Class I railroads listed in Group A, each 
operating more than 10,000,000 locomotive miles during the year 
1936, the Chicago & Northwestern has been declared winner in 
accordance with the official plan of award. 

The records of the Interstate Commerce Commission indicate 
that employee fatalities have been reduced on this railroad 74 per 
cent during the past ten years. Taking into account the cumula- 
tive man-hour exposure, there has been an estimated saving of 
98 employee lives during this ten year period ending with 1936. 

The Northwestern Railway pioneered the development of safe- 
ty on our American railroads, and has won national honors on 
many occasions, and to again be awarded the Harriman Gold 
Medal, the most coveted of all railroad safety awards, is an 
achievement which deserves heartiest congratulations. 


Detroit, ToLtepo & [RONTON 


Of the fifty-eight Class I railroads listed in this group as hav- 
ing operated between 1,000,000 and 10,000,000 locomotive miles 
during the year 1936, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has been 
designated winner of the Harriman Silver Medal, having attained 
the lowest total weighted casualty rate of any of the eligible con- 
testants in this group. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has crowded first honors in 
the Silver Medal class on severalxoccasions, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the consistent safety record that has resulted in 
the final achievement of the goal for which they have been so 
earnestly striving. 

LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING 


Of the forty-one railroads listed in this group, the Lake Su- 
perior & Ishpeming has recorded the lowest total weighted 
casualty rate. In fact, it isthe lowest rate turned in by any 
Class I railroad for the year 1936, and this road has been de- 
clared winner of the Harriman Bronze Medal. 

This railroad was runner-up in Group C last year, has not had 
an employee fatality for more than five years, and was winner 
in their class in the National Safety Council’s Railroad Em- 
ployees’ Safety Contest for the operating year 1936. 

Two safety awards for one year is a record well worth being 
proud of. 

The Committee of Award was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Chairman George B. Cortelyou (who succeeded 
the late Arthur Williams) ; Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
Railway Age; Frank McManamy, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner; F. D. Underwood, former president of 
the Erie; Albert A. Hopkins, honorary vice-president 
of the Museum of Safety (ex officio), and Lew R. 
Palmer (secretary), conservation engineer of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. Palmer presided 
at the luncheon in the absence of John Stilwell, presi- 
dent of the Museum, and James Speyer, New York 
investment banker, made a short address in tribute to 
the late chairman, Arthur Williams. Chairman Cortel- 
you and other speakers spoke in praise of E. H. Harri- 
man, and response was made by Mr. Averell Harriman. 

Several speakers paid tribute to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for its co-operation in obtaining the 
figures upon which the awards are based—among such 
being Dr. J. H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, who likewise called attention to 
the large number of different roads which have won 
these awards—one in every six eligible lines having suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Mr. Gray in accepting his certificate 
gave primary credit for railway safety to the employees 
and added that he had found that it was not necessary 
to die to receive flowers; one needed only to retire. 
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Transferring Freight from 
Truck to Car on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas 





Fast Service Brings Business 


Louisiana & Arkansas provides early first-morning 
delivery with trucks and regains traffic 


HE Louisiana & Arkansas was one of the first 
| railways in the country to inaugurate pick-up and 
delivery service, and, on January 1, 1933, it be- 
came the first railroad in Louisiana to inaugurate an 
inter-station trucking service. Since that time, by estab- 
lishing a system of collection and delivery points from 
which trucks are operated, the L. & A. has provided 
first-morning delivery from all the jobbing centers on its 
lines to most of the stations on its 583 miles of railway 
in Louisiana. 
This trucking service is tied in with through package 
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Map Showing the Loulsiand & Arkansas. Cross-Hatched Lines 
Indicate Paralleling Truck Routes 


car service from New Orleans, St. Louis and Memphis, 
saving up to a full day in deliveries at local stations from 
these through cars. Merchandise movement from the 
Southeast to L. & A. points has also been speeded up as 
much as 48 hr. in some instances. Cars loaded with 
merchandise and delivered to the L. & A. at New Or- 
leans in interchange are given preferred handling, being 
spotted at the transfer platform within a short time after 
they are received. Depending upon its destination and 
the time it is received from connections, such merchan- 
dise is loaded out on fast trains on the evening of its 
arrival in New Orleans from the east, for early first- 
morning delivery at L. & A. destinations in Louisiana, 
and second-morning at Dallas and other Texas points. 


Special Merchandise Drive 


Since the inception of the trucking service on January 
1, 1933, the L. & A. has been making special efforts to 
secure merchandise traffic and to give it excellent service. 
The results in increased tonnage have been gratifying. 
This campaign has been under the executive charge of 
the vice-president and under the immediate supervision 
of a general merchandise agent who has had both rail- 
way and truck company experience. This man also 
serves as general freight agent of the L. A. & T. Trans- 
port Company, under which the trucks are operated. 

The set-up between the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas 
Transport Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary, and iis 
drivers is somewhat different from the usual arrange- 
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ment between railway trucking subsidiaries and contract 
truckers. The drivers are all exclusive, full-time em- 
ployees of the transport company, who, however, own 
and operate their own trucks. Under their contracts, 
however, these trucks may be used only for collection 
and delivery or over-the-road service of the L. & A., and 
the transport company exercises close supervision over 
the type of trucks used and their proper maintenance. 

These truckers are not required to speculate as to the 
amount of tonnage they will handle, as the transport 
company assumes this responsibility, but are paid on a 
truck-mile basis, regardless of tonnage. Local draymen 
are employed for the pick-up and delivery service at all 
the larger stations, the road trucks being used for this 
purpose only at the smaller stations where there are no 
local draymen. 


Set-Out Cars 


The train leaving New Orleans at 8 p.m. sets out cars 
loaded with merchandise at Alexandria, 186 miles from 
New Orleans, at 2:35 a.m., this merchandise being 
destined to Alexandria proper, for back-haul by truck 
to points between Alexandria and Filston, and for points 
on the truck line west of Alexandria, which parallels the 
so-called “short line” of the L. & A. along the Red river 
between Alexandria and Shreveport. These routes are 
shown on the accompanying map. 

Meanwhile, the train proceeds, via Winnfield and Min- 
den, to Shreveport, 332 miles from New Orleans, arriv- 
ing there at 7 a.m. Package cars are set out with freight 
for Shreveport proper and for the truck routes east from 
Shreveport, via Minden to the Louisiana-Arkansas state 
line. This freight is unloaded promptly and transferred 
to the trucks, having been loaded near the doors and in 
the center of the cars for prompt handling. 

Where tonnage justifies, the train operating over the 
Short Line also sets out merchandise cars at Coushatta 
and Colfax, stations between Shreveport and Alexandria, 
for distribution at stations along the truck routes east 
and west of that point. A car of merchandise is also set 
out at Minden by an eastbound train from Shreveport 
for distribution on the truck routes from there. 

Thus, the main line truck routes are set up on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

One truck leaves Shreveport eastbound each morning 
for Alexandria, 123 miles, and another truck leaves 
Alexandria for Shreveport over the same highway. 
These trucks meet about half-way, and, in general, the 
first part of their route is devoted to delivering freight 
to the stations and the last part to picking up freight. 
A third truck makes a daily round-trip between Alex- 
andria and Filston, 112 miles. A fourth truck leaves 
Shreveport for Minden, makes a round-trip between 
Minden and Sibley, then proceeds to Spring Hill, thence 
back to Shreveport, a daily trip of 130 miles. 


Branch Line Service 


In addition to these main line truck routes, improved 
service has been provided on the branch line between 
Winnfield and Vidalia by the operation of a truck line 
between Georgetown and Ferriday, a round-trip of 112 
miles. Eastbound trains from Shreveport set out mer- 
chandise at Georgetown for distribution along this truck 
route, and merchandise received from eastern connections 
at Vidalia is set out at Jonesville for prompt movement 
to local stations by truck. 

All of the truck routes handle mail and express as well 
as merchandise. The flexibility has improved this serv- 
ice as well as that on merchandise freight. 


Louisville Has New 
Greyhound Station 


OLORFUL porcelain enamels and shiny metals 
C feature the new $100,000 bus station of the Grey- 

hound Lines at Louisville, Ky. Provision has been 
made for seven large buses at one time. The passenger 
platform, 139 ft. in length, is so constructed that buses 
will pull into their compartments at a 45-deg. angle. The 
rear wall of: the structure, adjoining the loading plat- 
forms, is constructed of glass brick. The passenger plat- 
form and concourse are of concrete, five and six inches 
thick, respectively, reinforced with steel mesh. 

The entire structure is a radical departure from con- 
ventional types of architecture in terminal facilities. It 
is of the modern type, with rounded corners and decora- 
tive metal strips that sweep over the parapet in an un- 
broken line. Corner windows have the newest horizontal 





Neat Finish Characterizes the Exterior of the New Greyhound 
Station at Louisville, Ky. 


treatment. The facing material of porcelain enamel in 
light and dark blue, with white trimming, was furnished 
by the Porcelain Metals Corporation of Louisville. The 
norcelain is fused on 16-gage Armco ingot iron, manu- 
factured by the American Rolling Mill Company of 
Middletown, Ohio. The architects were Wischmeyer and 
Arrasmith of Louisville. 

The metal wall panels are of the pan type, with a flange 
depth of % ¢ in. All porcelain enameled panels are 
backed with suitable sound-deadening material. Terrazo 
at the main entrance is 27 ft. wide. 

The building is 174 ft. in length, with a depth of 50 ft. 


The general waiting room on the ground floor is 66 ft. 
by 40 ft. A restaurant, barber shop, check and baggage 
room, information, telegraph and telephone booths are 


on the first floor. On the second floor are the offices, 
rooms and showers for drivers, men’s and women’s 
lounges and a general lounge. 

The floors throughout are of asphalt tile. The walls 
are of art glass and painted plaster. The vestibule front 
of the general waiting room has a porcelain enameled 
ceiling. Adjoining the main entrance to the building, 
facing one of Louisville’s chief business arteries, pro- 
vision has been made for modern storerooms. Exterior 


facings here, too, will be of porcelain enameled on 
Armco ingot iron. 








Superintendents 


Consider Motor 


‘Transport 


Three reports presented at Chicago convention 
consider the importance of rail- 
highway activities 


» the seven committee reports presented at the 

CO meeting of the American Association of Railroad 

Superintendents, held in Chicago on June 8, 9 

and 10, two were largely concerned with rail-highway 

co-ordination problems and gave motor transport de- 
tailed attention. 

The report of the committee on modernizing the 
handling of 1. c. 1. freight, which was presented by Chair- 
man P. M. Shoemaker, superintendent freight trans- 
portation, New York, New Haven &* Hartford, con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with motor transport. 
This committee sent out a questionnaire to 40 transpor- 
tation officers of the larger merchandise carriers, and 
prepared an analysis of their replies. An abstract of 
this report is given in the following paragraphs. 


Modern Merchandise Handling 


What was the 1. c. 1. tonnage initially loaded on your 
rails for period 1925-1936? 

Answers indicated a steady decline from 1925 to 1933 
with generally increased tonnage in 1934, 1935 and 
1936. However, the 1936 tonnage aggregated only 44 
per cent of that loaded in 1925, although general busi- 
ness, as shown by total carloadings, indicated the 1936 
business level to be 70 per cent of that of 1925, the 
actual loadings being 36,063,067 compared with 51,224,- 
162. This percentage varies for individual carriers from 
20 per cent to 74 per cent, indicating a wide variation 
in loss of tonnage. The top road, which in 1936 was 
handling 74 per cent of its 1925 tonnage, is one of the 
most progressive in the country from the standpoint of 
co-ordinated rail and highway service, high speed mer- 
chandise train service, early placement and working of 
cars (as early as 1 a.m.) and late closings (as late as 
7 p.m.). It is felt that the loss in 1. c. 1. tonnage does 
not completely represent the picture, as the 1936 rail 
traffic was influenced by the factors of— 

l. All-commodity rates creating more carloads. 


_ 4. Broadening of permissible carload mixtures, creat- 
ing more carloads. 


3. Decrease in weight of packing because of liberalized 
requirements. 

4. Forwarding agencies. 

5. Over-the-road trucking. 

Have you a co-ordinated highway system, and if so 
describe fully. 

Answers indicate that 43 per cent of the lines have 
such a system, at least in part. Most were established 
primarily for savings, with service improvement second- 
ary. Many of the operations are handled by contract, 
although some of the largest and most successful opera- 
tions are performed under direct railway-operated or 
subsidiary-operated plan. Opinions as to the most de- 
sirable varied greatly. English practice is almost wholly 
the latter. The maximum distance covered by co- 


ordinated overnight service varied from 342 to 514 
miles. Trucks and trailers in common use vary from 
3% to 10 tons capacity, but replies indicate a tendency 
toward units of approximately 5 tons as most economical 
for general use. Maximum trucking distances vary from 
30 to 190 miles, but most replies indicate that runs of 
more than 100 miles a round trip give difficulty. 

Does your company still operate “peddler” or way 
cars? 

All replies but one indicated that such cars are in 
regular operation, although many indicated that co- 
ordinated truck operation had reduced the number 
markedly. 

Does your company handle l.c.l. freight in passenger 
train baggage car service? 

Answers indicated that 56 per cent of the carriers 
are handling merchandise freight to some extent in 
passenger train service. 

At larger stations, particularly truck concentration 
stations, if any, what is the normal opening hour for 
handling of cars? 

Answers indicated a few carriers at some stations are 
starting from 1 to 6 a.m., the great majority at 7 a.m., 
and five as late as 8 a.m. 

At larger stations haw early are cars worked and 
freight available for 

(a) Freight house delivery and 
(b) Loading to P&D trucks? 

Answers to (a) mostly indicated 9 to 10 a.m.; with 
some as late as noon. 

Answers to (b) were substantially 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. 

How late is the closing hour at stations for receipt 
of freight? 

Answers were 5 per cent at 4 p.m.; 65 per cent at 
5 p.m.; 15 per cent at 6 p.m. and 15 per cent at 7 p.m. 
Local conditions of course govern and there are variable 
closing hours on the same road. 

Do you handle or are you contemplating handling 
trucks or trailers on flat cars? 

Three roads indicated present handling. 
indicated the matter is being studied. 

Is the greatest competition in your territory one of 
rate or service? 

Answers indicated that for long haul traffic, rate was 
predominantly the first consideration, but for short haul 
the answers were equally divided between rate and 
service. 

What new developments or improved methods in 
merchandise handling have been developed on your line 
recently? 

Answers included the following: (1) Further exten- 
sion of overnight car movement; (2) standardization 
of set-ups with resulting saving in trucking and flooring 
of freight; (3) night transfer operations; (4) portable 
refrigerated containers for use in regular merchandise 
cars for small perishable shipments; (5) improved han- 


Six others 
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dling at destination freighthouse by telegraphing or tele- 
phoning of waybills of overnight cars; (6) greater use 
of motor trucks for city transferring, including inter- 
change; (7) extensive use of zone concentration plan 
of freight handling. 

Acknowledging that present l.c.l. tonnage is far less 
than that of 10 years ago, what offers the best possibility 
of profitably regaining lost business; in other words, to 
what does the future point? 

Answers were: 

6 per cent Dependable service. 
6 per cent Pooled traffic under Railway Express 
Agency. 
11 per cent Equal regulation of competitors. 
16 per cent Equalization of service performed by 
truckers. 
22 per cent Complete co-ordination of rail and 
highway service. 
39 per cent Revised rate structure. 
100 per cent 

Does your company use containers in merchandise 
service. 

Three carriers reported the use of merchandise con- 
tainers. One road using them extensively reported sub- 
stantial savings in transfer costs, improvements in load 
per car, and improvement in service through their use. 
This carrier offers containers for door-to-door service, 
permitting direct loading and unloading by shipper or 
receiver. Between its own stations it uses containers to 
reduce lightly loaded box cars; that is, they become sec- 
tionalized box cars. Another road, well known for its 
expedited merchandise service, felt that co-ordinated 
truck service, permitting high average loads per car, 
made the standard box car the most practicable mer- 
chandise container. There apparently is a demand for 
means of shipping by rail in truck-load lots, that is, in 
8,000 to 12,000 Ib. shipments, and existing containers do 
not fully meet this demand. 

Of related interest, the London, Midland & Scottish 
is increasing its container ownership to 7,966 by the 
addition of 200 insulated ones for chilled meat, 200 
large and small covered type for general use, and 50 
bicycle containers. The English lines widely advertise 
containers for many specialized purposes, even house- 
hold goods, but figures are not at hand as to the extent 
of their use. The English system, with rates including 
loading and unloading of cars, with available universal 
pick-up and delivery service merchandise, with pre- 
dominantly company owned vehicles, with severe regula- 
tion of competing highway transportation and with short 
hauls, compared with ours, in some measure explains the 
carrier furthering of container cars in that country. 

Have, you any figures to indicate the percentage of 

merchandise delivered the day of arrival, particularly that 
moving on overnight trains? 
_ Answers indicated that with pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice 80 to 95 per cent of freight received is being de- 
livered the same day. Several roads are delivering all 
shipments rated over 45 cents unless they have definite 
instructions from consignees to hold at the freighthouse. 
Prior to P&D service and at stations not included, by 
comparison some carriers report as little as 10 per cent 
delivered the same day. 

Has merchandise volume increased with P&D service? 

Answers unqualifiedly yes. 

As a result of this study the following conclusions are 
submitted : 

(1) Within a radius of 75 miles, and with reasonable 
density of 1.c.l. volume, railroads should consider truck 
transportation to be on a parity in time and cost with 


independent highway competition. This involves mer- 
chandise concentration centers at rail head with support- 
ing radiating truck runs. 

(2) Rates, coupled with savings from modifications in 
packing requirements, appear to be more important than 
service has prevented traffic. being regained from com- 
movement. Committee members report that in some 
semi-short haul territory the 45 cent minimum P&D 
service has prevented traffic being regained from com- 
peting agencies and even resulted in some direct loss of 
business. The long run picture appears to indicate an 
eventual equalization of rate between truck and rail, with 
business then being controlled by service. 

(3) Freight train speed will probably tend to increase 
to the extent that there will be additional 30-36 m.p.h. 
average speed preference freight trains which, co- 
ordinated with carefully scheduled terminal movements, 
will improve overall merchandise service. 

(4) Dependability is of prime importance and sched- 
ules should not be made faster at its expense. 

(5) In the spirit of constructive suggestion it is felt 
that greater solicitation effort by all railroad employees 
applied to merchandise traffic moving in close competi- 
tion with highway trucking, comparable with that made 
by the truckmen, would result in further increased mer- 
chandise volume. Indications are that station agents are 
doing the greater part of this work at the present time 
and need co-operative assistance. 

(6) The handling of trucks and trailers on flat cars 
has much merit from the operating aspects of late clos- 
ings, reasonable handling costs, elimination of claims, 
early availability at destination, and ready adaptability 
of standard equipment. . 

(7) Operations at stations and transfers appear sub- 
ject to further improvement from the standpoint of 
modern transfer platforms, providing of adequate light- 
ing for early morning and evening operations, close at- 
tention to gang size, and a study of hand trucks versus 
mechanical trucking. One of the larger transfers hand- 
ling more than 300 tons per day reports substantial 
economies by returning to hand trucks and a six-man 
gang. 

(8) The average loading of merchandise cars should 
be made substantially heavier with resulting operating 
economies through savings in yard handling, train serv- 
ice and box car utilization. . 


Analyzing and Improving L. C. L. Handling 


One of the larger carriers has approached this subject 
on the following basis and its plan of action is being 
quoted verbatim as being constructive: 

(1) Prepare a geographical list of all cities and towns 
on each railroad, assigning station numbers to deter- 
mine assigned territory for any specific loading. 

(2) Prepare alphabetical list of all cities and towns on 
each railroad, with station numbers for geographical 
reference and indicate if open or prepaid. 

(3) Select zone stations where traffic may be concen- 
trated from origin and destination standpoint for most 
economical and expeditious distribution. 

(4) Each list of stations to show reference to first, 
second, or third preferred loading to zone or transfer 
station, with explanation of distribution from such sta- 
tions, i.e., direct destination cars, motor truck, mixed or 
local peddler freight train, with schedule to show day 
of delivery, first, second, etc. 

(5) Secure primary traffic analysis to determine load- 
ing arrangements for immediate authorization, to be 
supplemented where traffic indicates necessity therefor. 

(Continued on page 1066) 











Motor Transport Purchasing 
on the New Haven 


Scientific methods used in buying and storekeeping 
for large fleet of trucks and buses 


By C. E. Smith* 


Vice-President, New York, New Haven and Hartford 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford and its 
direct affiliates own and operate 1,275 highway ve- 
hicles, and in 1935, the New England Transporta- 

tion Company ran more bus and truck miles than the 
railroad ran passenger and freight train miles. A type 
of motor transport that is developing rapidly is our fleet 
of 143 vehicles, principally highway trucks, that are 
directly in the service of the maintenance of way de- 
partment of the New Haven for handling section gangs, 
bridge gangs, paint gangs, signal gangs, track forces, 
building and trackmen, and structural forces, between 
headquarters and points on the road where they work 
to keep work trains and section cars off the railroad. 
These 143 trucks are directly operated by the division 
engineers and the various work forces. They are main- 
tained directly by the supervisor of work equipment on 
the railroad. As time goes on, all of you are going to 
find that your way and structure forces will find more 


and more use for highway trucks in connection with their 
operations. 


Purchasing Methods 


Your committee has made certain recommendations, 
and I am giving below their application to the particular 
problems on the New Haven. 

“1. Buses and trucks to be purchased to manufac- 
turers’ specifications, except such extras as required by 
State regulations.” 

You would think that would be a simple recommenda- 
tion but it is amazing how often the requisitioner will 
send in a requisition for an automobile or a truck or a 
bus, with a lot of special requirements, and when you 
depart from the standard production of a line of auto- 
motive construction and ask for something special, be 
it ever so little, unless it be merely an appliance to 
hang on the unit, your cost increases tremendously 
Knock out of the heads of the local highway and main- 
tenance people the idea that they must have custom- 
made equipment. The cost rises very rapidly as you 
get away from standards, and it will pay you to fight 
a fight, to stick, as closely as possible, to the standards 
as provided. 

“2. Obtain prices on truck chassis and body separately, 
also on job complete, for comparison, and place business 
to the best advantage.”’ 

That is of value in connection with trucks, because. 
particularly if trucks must be shipped long distances, the 
volume of the truck bodies occupies so much volume of 





* From an address made before the annual meeting of the Purchases 
and Stores Division, A. A. R., at Atlantic City, on June 22. 


the box car that frequently a considerable amount oj 
money can be saved by buying the engine and chassis, 
having several of them shipped in a box car, and have 
the bodies built locally. 

Recently we bought 40 trucks, and the General Motors 
Company had their bodies built in Providence, Rhode 
Island. The tractor-trailers, and tractors and trailers 
were loaded to good advantage in big autdémobile cars. 
They got six in a car whereas, otherwise, if we had 
bought them with bodies, there would have been one 
tractor-trailer in each box car. 


Local Purchases 


“3. Purchase all repair parts locally if accessible and 
prices are found to be reasonable after obtaining national 
discounts where applicable and competing bids.” 

We find we can make our arrangements with the va- 
rious manufacturers when we decide to buy repair parts 
from the manufacturers. We may pick them up at any 
point in our territory from any local agency, to the 
extent to which they are available, and in many cases are 
able to get the local dealers to stock parts for us. so 
that it is necessary first to keep a minimum of parts in 
stock, and take very little chance of obsolescence. 

There is sometimes a very slight delay while we tele- 
phone for a delivery or send a mechanic over to get it, 
but much less when we keep a long list of spare parts. 
Generally speaking, the fewer spare parts you keep in 
automotive equipment the better off you are, because 
they become obsolete very rapidly. 

“4. Purchase of new equipment and repair parts to 
be made on basis of defective material being replaced 
or adjustments made.” 

That is quite important, as it is in connection with 
all railway purchases. It is more important in connec- 
tion with buses and trucks, because it is seldom possible 
to buy next year a perfect model that is bought this year. 
We have the experience over and over again of getting 
an excellent model of a bus or truck, wanting to replace 
it exactly the following year, and finding it is off the 
market because competition has forced the company to 
step out with a new model. As a result of that the new 
models come along and are always in a state of experi- 
mentation. We seldom get a unit that doesn’t have 
some bugs in that have to be taken out. 

Usually the manufacturers, particularly the big manu- 
facturers—and particularly if purchases are in any vol- 
ume—will assign a service man or repair man to stay 
right with the unit and see it through. They are gen- 
erally quite anxious to find out what is wrong and there 
is plenty wrong in the design of this equipment which is 
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changing so rapidly. 
trouble or bother to us. 

“5. Purchase of bus and truck tires on a mileage basis 
or outright purchase is optional.” 

That is true to an extent, except that it is not pos- 
sible today because of arrangements between the tire 
manufacturers to buy truck tires on a mileage basis. On 
the other hand, notwithstanding the efforts of the tire 
manufacturers to get away from it, the purchase of tires 
for buses on a mileage basis has become standard. 

That was first introduced much to the dismay of ihe 
railroads in the early days of bus operation, when any 
fly-by-night operator who could get a bus on time, with- 
out anything down, bought his tires also on time. The 
tire manufacturers put the tires on the buses, and came 
around at the end of the week, and sometimes every day, 
and collected for the bus mileage made that day. The 
rates on those bus tires, however, have come to be very 
low. On the big 33-passenger buses with six tires, very 
large tires, the rate is about three-quarters of a cent a 
bus mile, and we get as high as 40 to 50 thousand miles 
on the tires. Where there is sufficient mileage the tire 
companies maintain a service man at the garages. They 
check the buses after every trip, check the pressure, have 
the tires taken off, and mount and demount the tires 
for us. By the attention given by the tire experts we 
get much more mileage and much lower cost for bus tires 
than we would if we bought the tires outright on any 
basis and endeavored to give them corresponding service 
ourselves. 

“6. Experiments with retreaded tires where outright 
purchases are made.” 

We are beyond the experimental stage in retreading 
our truck tires and permitting the manufacturers to re- 
tread our bus tires. It is standard practice with us. 

You might ask why we are interested in having bus 
tires retreaded. If we are getting them on a mileage 
basis. Because the rate next year depends on the ex- 
perience this year, and to the extent to which we can 


They correct it without much 


co-operate and get more mileage out of the bus tires, 


our rate goes down next year. Generally speaking, al- 
though this will vary with different sizes of tires and 
with different conditions, the mileage we get out of re- 
treaded tires costs us about one-half as much per bus or 
per truck mile as we pay for new tires—and it is stand- 
ard practice with us. 


Gasoline 


“7. Installation of storage tanks where practicable 
so gasoline can be purchased in tank cars or tank 
wagons.” 

That is important from three standpoints. When I 
took over the operation of the New England Transpor- 
tation Company I found to my dismay that the gasoline 
was being taken by hundreds of motor vehicles at filling 
stations all along the road. 

We got busy rapidly and got in, all over our system, 
underground tanks, and our own pumps. We got rid 
of the theft or disappearance of gasoline problem almost 
entirely by doing that. About two per cent of our gas 
now is taken at filling stations at outlying points. We 
get much better prices. 

_ Wherever we can possibly get a tank on a railroad 
siding, we do it, to hold a tank car load. By buying our 
gasoline to the maximum practical extent in tank cars 
we earn revenue for the New Haven and other railroads 
over which gasoline is shipped. We buy it on a de- 
livered basis, and the situation in our country is that no 
matter where we buy it, if we buy it on a delivered basis, 


come along for heavy repairs they are being retired and 





with tariff paid, it costs us much less, and the railroad 
gets the revenue on it. 

“8. Experiments with repaired roller bearings.” 

We can repair almost anything on our buses or trucks 
today, but we haven’t yet discovered anybody in the mar- 
ket who is regularly repairing roller bearings, but by 
looking around we hope to find someone who will repair 
them for us, because there seems to be a feeling that 
there is economy there. 

“9, Reclaim all lubricating oil drained from crank 
cases.” 

There is a very considerable economy to be secured 
trom this. 

“10. Reclaim all used parts removed from vehicles 
under repair or released from vehicles dismantled if eco- 
nomical to do so.” 

Our practice with those vehicles is to foresee the 
obsolescence or retirement of a series and when the first 
one of them comes in for a very large job after 5 or 6 
years’ service or 8 or 9 hundred thousand miles we 
dismantle it and draw on it for spare parts for the next 
bus, and then we dismantle the next bus, and gradually 
peter out the series by maintaining them with spare parts 
released from the previous one, and selling the remain- 
der as junk. We get sometimes as high as a million 
miles out of our buses in that way. 

“11. Overhauling programs to be based on definite 
schedule so that purchasing department may order ma- 
terials at least 30 days in advance of actual requirements.” 

That is true when general overhauls are to be made and 
considerable parts are needed. 

“12. Selling, trading-in: or dismantling optional de- 
pending upon existing conditions.” 

We have a constitutional objection up in our country, 
where six or eight million people live in a very small 
area, to selling second-hand buses that can be given a 
coat of paint and run by a fly-by-night, and take business 
away from us. So we generally work through the series 
by using the earliest retired ones to maintain the others, 
and we don’t sell many buses for use over again. 

“13. Delivery of buses and trucks purchased, by rail 
or under own power optional.” 

A new bus going into service needs about a thousand 
break-in miles behind it. If we get our buses delivered 
by rail, we don’t know what to do with them. We can’t 
run them on any schedule job because they have to be 
run slowly while they are being broken in, and it is 
just an ideal condition to have ,those buses driven from 
Detroit to New England in the hands of expert drivers. 
A fleet of them are accompanied by an expert mechanic 
who if there are any bugs in them discovers them and 
corrects them on the way to us, and when they get to 
us they are ready to be thrown into service immediately. 

With trucks it is different. They do not need the 
break-in mileage and we save considerable by encourag- 
ing a manufacturer to have his bodies built locally, so 
that the trucks can be loaded in a box car to keep down 
the freight. 


Records 


“14. Maintain record showing cost of all parts issued 
to each bus or truck.” 

We did not do that until about a year ago when we 
started what is known as unit accounting. We not only 
keep a record of the material issued but also the labor 
devoted to each bus and truck, and we are getting some 
surprising results. Certain series of buses and trucks that 
we knew generally were bothersome are standing out with 
very high maintenance charges per mile, and as they 
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dismantled, and others, by reason of superior design, 
equipment and material, that seem to ride through with 
a low cost of maintenance, we are continuing in service, 
even though they are quite old. 

“15. Use of material classification, as recommended at 
Annual Meetings 1931 and 1932, only at stores where 
stocks of $10,000.00 or more are carried.” 

The desirable thing is to have the local agencies carry 
the stock to the greatest practicable extent. 


Spare Parts 


Each of the motor manufacturers furnishes us, when 
we get a bus or a truck, with a complete list of parts, 
with cost. We don’t place orders arbitrarily or perfunc- 
torily on those lists and discounts but we are engaged 
in a continual research to find manufacturers of those 
goods and on 50 to 75 per cent of the parts by number 
you can get lists of bidders in competition with each 
other who make those parts. As a result of that over 
50 per cent of the parts we use in maintaining our buses 
and trucks do not come from the original manufacturers 
but come with very much better prices from approved 
manufacturers of the devices. 


Superintendents Consider 


Motor Transport 
(Continued from page 1063) 


(6) Establish through cars between zone stations to 
the extent that traffic justifies. 


Highway Competition 


Chairman E. G. O’Brien, assistant to general super- 
intendent, Canadian Pacific, presented a report on the 
operation of local stations, that contained many refer- 
ences to rail-highway co-ordination, as follows: 

Competition between the railway and highway trans- 
port is much more keen in small towns than it is in large 
cities. In the city, the highway transport must normally 
use a distribution service, while in towns, the road unit 
often distributes direct, providing early morning delivery 
and it is, therefore, important that station organizations 
at such towns should be such as to permit the railway 
to give equal service or as early deliveries as do the 
highway transport. Experience with such a service has 
shown that it invariably Secures traffic. 

A constantly increasing number of railroads have 
found a solution to the problem of highway competition 
by means of the operation of trucks on their own ac- 
count. Under this system, the merchandise traffic is 
handled in set-out cars to certain collection and distri- 
bution points and from there over the highway to the 
smaller stations. This not only has the effect of pro- 
viding a more flexible service, but, with the elimination 
of stops for through trains, it permits of overnight serv- 
ice and early first morning delivery to points which it 
has been impossible to service by rail with anything like 
such speedy service, without enormously increased and 
unjustified operating expenses. The use of trucks in 
this manner has been found to reduce operating costs 
and to attract large amounts of additional merchandise 
traffic back to the railways. 

Collection and delivery service should be extended to 
cover as wide a radius as possible and to include adjacent 
towns or villages off the rail right-of-way. It is not 
meant by this, of course, that the railways should invade 
other railways’ local towns by truck operations. This 
is a useless and undesirable competition. 





New Tourist Routes 


Y means of bus-rail co-ordination, the Northern 

B Pacific is providing two new gateways to national 

parks this summer. A new portal to Yellowstone 

has been established at Silver Gate, which is reached by 
the spectacular Red Lodge highway. 

Passengers will be carried by rail in through Pullmans 
to Red Lodge, Mont., a station on a Northern Pacific 
branch line 59 miles southwest of Billings, and thence by 
the buses of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Com- 
pany over the highway to the park. The new highway 
climbs from 6,000 ft. at Red Lodge to nearly 11,000 ft. 
on the Beartooth plateau, and joins the main highway 
system of the park at a point 95 miles west of Red Lodge. 

A new gateway has also been provided into Rainier 
National Park in Washington, via Yakima. Passengers 
will use the Northern Pacific to Yakima, thence via co- 
ordinated service with the Rainier Park Transportation 
Company via bus over the new Naches highway to Sun- 
rise Lodge in the park, a distance of 89 miles. A special 
set-out sleeper will be operated to Yakima for passengers 
using this service. An arrangement has also been worked 
out whereby rail passengers to the Northwest may make 
a detour by bus from Seattle or Tacoma to Sunrise 
Lodge, thence to Yakima, rejoining the train there. 


Correction 


N the article on the connecting motor coach service to 
I Carlsbad Caverns from El Paso, appearing in the 

Railway Age of May 22, page 881, mention should 
have been made also of the connection with these coaches 
supplied by the Sunshine Special of the Texas & Pacific. 
This train, arriving at El Paso at 6:30 a. m. westbound 
and 9 p. m. eastbound, gives close connection with the 
Carlsbad Cavern Coaches. 


Light-Weight 
Trailer 


Y the use of heavy rub rails at the bottom and 
E top of extra-heavy steel side panels, the Euclid 

Road Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has constructed a semi-trailer with a body sufficiently 
strong to make the use of a conventional chassis un- 
necessary. This makes possible a considerable reduc- 
tion in weight, and the new unit weighs only 6,500 Ib., 
with a capacity of 20,000 Ib. 

The use of steel springs has also been eliminated in 
this equipment, their place being taken by two rubber 
cushions of conical shape. A heavy wishbone torque 
arm is mounted between these cushions and the standard 
axle at each end. These two torque arms form a V, 
and are pin-connected through a rubber bushing at a 
point between the wheels, about three feet ahead of the 
axle. Thus the axle on these trailers is entirely insulated 
with rubber by means of tires between the wheels and 
the ground and the use of rubber cones and bushing 
between the axle and body. The construction keeps the 
axle in perfect alinement in all road conditions. 

Each unit is provided with’ a semi-automatic dolly, 
which permits the trailer to be picked up by any tractor, 
without equipping the tractor with a special type fifth 
wheel or other special equipment. This dolly is situated 
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in line with the king pin, or about three feet closer to 
the forward end than is standard practice. This makes 
the trailer much more stable when not connected with 





The Euclid Trailer Presents Several Distinctive Features 


the tractor, eliminating the possibility of nosing over at 
the dock, even though the load may be at the forward 
end of the unit. These units are now available in lengths 
from 16 ft. to 30 ft. in two-foot gradations. 


A‘Movable Floor 
for Truck Bodies 


MOVABLE floor for trucks, which simplifies 
A loading and unloading, has been introduced by 
the Easton Car & Construction Company. The 
product is called Loryflor and consists of a single sheet 





of extremely durable cord rubber belting, supported 
from beneath by tiers of steel rollers. The belting is 
long enough to be rolled one complete floor length to 
either end of the truck. It is operated by means of 
a crank handle which is used to roll up the floor. The 
operator may use this handle at either end or either 
side of the truck. It requires little effort for one man 
to move the load in or out of the body, regardless of the 
weight or nature of the load. A complete movement 
of the floor from end to end of the body can be accom- 
plished in a few seconds. The loading action is con- 
trolled by the operator at all times. Almost any type 
of load, heavy materials as well as merchandise, can be 
easily handled. 


Serving the 
Gulf,Coast 


HE railway line of the Illinois Central serving the 

I Mississippi gulf coast (the Gulf & Ship Island) 

terminates at Gulfport, Miss., and does not serve 
the winter resorts between Biloxi and Pass Christian di- 
rectly. To permit serving these resorts and to facili- 
tate the movement of through passengers, the I. C. has 
arranged a highway train connection system, operating 
along the coast in both directions out of Gulfport. 

The conductors of through trains from the north wire 
ahead to a passenger representative at Gulfport, who 
makes arrangements for the highway transportation, de- 
pending upon the number of passengers desiring to use 
the service. If only a few passengers desire to avail 
themselves of this service, taxicabs are hired under a 
special agreement with the local taxicab company. For 
several passengers, buses are supplied under contract 
with the Biloxi-Gulfport City Lines, which operate be- 
tween Biloxi and Pass Christian via Gulfport. For the 
movement of large parties, buses are chartered by the 
Illinois Central from the same company. Under these 
arrangements, which are also applicable to pick-up service 
for northbound passengers, the I. C. is able to render 
direct service to all the resorts along the coast, even 
though some of them are situated 20 or 30 miles from the 
railway terminus of the G. & S. I. 


The “Loryflor” in Action 
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World Railway 
Confab at Paris 


Railway Congress sees many 
displays of French rail 
modernization 


The 13th session of the Interpational 
Railway Congress at Paris, France, closed 
on June 12. Convening in the new Maison 
de la Chimie and opened officially in the 
presence of Albert Lebrun, President of 
France, the congress, divided into discus- 
sion sections, concerned itself largely with 
consideration of various railway problems 
common to most countries, some of which 
were enumerated in the Railway Age of 
May 22, page 889. 

Of the conclusions reached by each group, 
which were published contemporaneously 
in the issues of the Railway Gazette (Lon- 
don), among the more important dealt 
with the application of welding practices 
to track work, specifications for rail lengths 
and tie distribution, the conditioning of 
track for high-speed operation, the prob- 
lems of rail-highway co-ordination, and 
plans for economical operation of light- 
traffic lines. Relative to the first question, 
a representative of the German rail system 
related the results of installing rails ap- 
proximately 196 ft. long in remedying 
train oscillation at high speeds. In a dis- 
cussion of tie problems, an officer of the 
London, Midland & Scottish (Great Brit- 
ain) asserted that his road increased tie 
spacing from the normal figure of 2,100 
per mile to 2,600 per mile of track for 
heavy fast freight service and affected 
thereby a saving in general maintenance 
costs, 

The delegates devoted several days to 
inspection trips of various rail facilities in 
Paris and vicinity, including the rebuilt 
passenger terminal of the Eastern Railway 
and the new Bourget car-retarder classifi- 
cation yard of the Northern system. A 
special feature of the trips was a ride be- 
tween the Landy car shops and the Chapel 
engine yard in a train of coaches built in 
1846, soon to be placed in the Compiegne 
rolling-stock museum in Paris. The ses- 
sions were under the direction of N. Rulot, 
president of the congress and general man- 
ager of the Belgian National Railways, 
and the chairmanship of the meetings was 
tendered to Baron Rothschild, chairman of 
the Committee of Control of the French 
roads. The latter, during his remarks con- 
cerning the contributions of various coun- 
tries to recent developments in railroading, 
pointed out that the railroads of the 
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United States have been especially note- 
worthy in their use of color-light block 
and interlocking signaling and in the re- 
finement of centralized traffic control. 


“City of Denver” Is One Year Old 


The streamliner “City of Denver” of 
the Chicago & North Western-Union Pa- 
cific completed its first year of operation 
between Chicago and Denver, Col., on 
June 18. During the year the east and 
west bound trains traveled more than 
765,000 miles and carried 129,259 passen- 
gers. 


Colorado Special Speeded Up 


The Ft. Worth & Denver City has 
speeded up its Colorado Special between 
Dallas, Tex., and Denver, Col., the train 
now leaving Dallas at 8:30 a. m. instead 
of 9:10 a. m. and arriving at Denver at 
7:55 a. m. the next day instead of 9:40 
a. m., a reduction of 1 hr. and 5 min. 


French Railway Reports Orders 


The Northern (France) reports that 
orders have been placed since January 1, 
1937, for 25 locomotives, 44 self-propelling 
power cars, 59 passenger-train cars, and 
600 freight cars. The locomotive orders 
include one so-called “high-compression” 
engine and 20 “Pacific” type passenger 
units. Each of the freight cars purchased 
has a capacity of 20 tons. 


Court O.K.’s Rock Island Trucks 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
beer authorized by the Federal District 
Court at Chicago to engage in the motor 
truck transportation of freight between 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Joseph, includ- 
ing extensions to Leavenworth, Kan., and 
Hutchinson, Kan., and between Eldon, Ia., 
and Trenton, Mo. The order is subject 
to the issuance of the required certificates 
of convenience and necessity. 


Railroad Air Subsidiary Must 
Abandon Unsafe Landing Field 


The Boston & Maine-Central Vermont 
Airways will discontinue landings at 
White River Junction Vt., after June 30, 
on orders of the Airline Inspection divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Air Commerce. The 
inspection division holds that the airport 
runways and natural surroundings do not 
meet the revised minimum requirements of 
the federal governmental body for safe 
operation of modern transport ships. Op- 
eration of the airline between Boston, 
Mass., and Burlington, Vt., will continue 
as at present, excepting the White River 
Junction stop. 
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Roads Conclude 
Rate Rise Case 


I.C.C. now considering plea 
with hope of decision 
during the summer 


Argument on the railroads’ general rate 
increase case, known as Ex Parte 115, were 
concluded before the full membership of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 21, and the case was taken under 
advisement by the commission. <A deci- 
sion is expected during the Summer. The 
rebuttal argument for the railroads was 
presented by Judge Robert V. Fletcher, 
vice-president and general counsel for the 
Association of American Railroads, who 
concluded the case for the carriers by 
reminding the commission that they should 
consider the pension tax and the unemploy- 
ment tax under the Social Security law as 
increased cost factors in the total operat- 
ing expense bill of the railroads. Judge 
Fletcher also said that the railroads were 
attempting, in part, to restore the revenues 
which they had obtained during 1936 when 
the surcharges were in effect. He also 
expressed the belief that the refusal of the 
commission to allow the continuance of 
the surcharges did not have any bearing 
on how this case should be decided. Cer- 
tain of the opposing counsel for shippers 
had alluded to the fact that the carriers 
had no business asking for a rate increase 
which would presumably yield about the 
same amount of revenue that the sur- 
charges had yielded in view of the fact 
that the commission had previously denied 
the application of the railroads to con- 
tinue the surcharges. 

Judge Fletcher also discussed the pro- 
posals of some of the opposing counsel 
that the commission divide the railroads 
into groups based upon their relative fi- 
nancial needs and then attempt to pre- 
scribe increased rates only for the needy 
carriers. He said that this could not be 
done because of the fact that when the 
rates were increased on the needy car- 
riers, the traffic would naturally go to the 
prosperous carrier who could haul the 
commodity for less. He said that he saw 
no solution cf this problem of some car- 
riers gettmg more revenue than they need 
out of a general rate increase. Judge 
Fletcher hit back at the idea of his op- 
ponents who had*contended that the rail- 
roads should be permitted to earn only 
their operating expenses. He referred par- 
ticularly to the argument of John S. Fin- 
nerty, representing the Glass Container As- 
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sociation, who had said that it was his 
belief that the commission should pre- 
scribe rates which will provide adequate 
transportation service for the country and 
that Congress had not said in section 15a 
of the Transportation Act that the com- 
mission should prescribe a rate which would 
yield a fair return on the investment of 
the railroads. Judge Fletcher told the 
commissioners that he hoped they would 
allow the railroads to earn enough to pro- 
vide some return to the investors. 

C. F. Hosford, chairman of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission, appeared be- 
fore the commission and charged that the 
railroads had agreed to raise the price on 
the coal they purchased for fuel if the 
coal men would withdraw from the op- 
position in this case. He said that the rail- 
roads had no justification for increasing 
coal rates and went on to show that if 
coal rates were increased, the total con- 
sumption of coal would decrease because 
people would turn to competing fuels, some 
of which would not be affected by in- 
creased rail costs. Alan Coe, attorney for 
John Carson, Consumers’ Counsel of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission, ap- 
peared on behalf of consumer interests and 
told the commission that increased coal 
rates would be detrimental to the interests 
of consumers over the whole country. The 
conclusion of argument on June 21 termi- 
nated this phase of the case. The commis- 
sion will make a decision on this group 
of commodities and then will begin hear- 
ings on those commodities which have been 
withdrawn from this part of the case. 


Railroad Tax Case Adjourned 


State District Court Judge Forman at 
Trenton, N. J., on June 23, adjourned the 
New Jersey railroad tax case which ‘has 
been continuing for several weeks in this 
court until September 27. D. E. Minard, 
state counsel, insisted that evidence for 
several of the roads be presented imme- 
diately. Since exhibits and briefs of these 
lines were not complete, adjournment was 
taken. 


Manhattan Limited to Cut Time 


On June 20, the Pennsylvania quickened 
the schedule of the eastbound “Manhattan 
Limited,” between Chicago and New York, 
by one-half hour. On its new schedule 
the Manhattan will leave Chicago at 12 
o'clock noon (central daylight time) in- 
stead of 11:30 a.m., with arrival at New 


York 7:55 a.m. (eastern daylight time), 


‘as heretofore. The westbound run will 
continue unchanged. The Manhattan Lim- 
ited has been in operation since 1903. 


House and Senate Pass Retirement 
Bill 


After having been passed by the House 
and Senate this week by virtually unani- 
mous votes, the Crosser Railway Retire- 
ment bill, which sets up a system of pen- 
sions for railroad employees, now awaits 
on'y President Roosevelt’s signature to be- 
come law. The House version provides 
thet the employees of the board shall be 
uncer Civil Service, but states that em- 
Ployees who have had railway experience 
shail be retained by the board regardless 
of whether they have Civil Scrvice status 
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if, in the opinion of the board, they are able 
to perform the duties assigned to them. 
The Railway Tax bill, which provides the 
revenue for the pension bill, has been fav- 
orably reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee and early action on it 
is expected in the House. 


Rail Export Activity Shows Rise 


According to a statistical analysis issued 
by the Foreign Commerce department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, activity in the export of steel rails, 
for the first quarter of this year, as meas- 
ured in tonnage, was 66.2 per cent higher 
than the corresponding period of 1936 and 
130.2 ner cent higher than the average for 
the quarter of the last five years. In Jan- 
uary to March, inclusive, 1937, 30,738 short 
tons were shipped to foreign buyers and 
in the same period of 1936, 18,492 tons. 
Air-Conditioning on Victorian Lines 

The Victorian Railways (Australia) is 
completing its first air-conditioned train in 
the company Newport shops. While two 
passenger coaches are already in opera- 
tion between Melbourne and Mildura, and 
a new buffet car on the Melbourne-Bendigo 
run since April 5, the remainder of the 
group await delivery to the operating de- 
partment at the end of the month. 

Last month the Betterment and Publicity 
Board of the system inaugurated a plan 
whereby each suggestion for improvement 
submitted by employees that merit adop- 
tion will earn an award of 10 shillings 
(approximately $2.40) to be increased to 


£1 (approximately $4.94) after April 1, 
1938. 


Train Dispatcher Bill To Be 
Reconsidered 


The train dispatcher bill, S. 532, which 
provides for the inspection of train dis- 
patching conditions and the issuance of 
orders with respect thereto by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has been re- 
committed to the Interstate Commerce 
committee by the Senate. This action was 
taken after Chairman Wheeler had in- 
formed the Senate that an agreement with 
respect to the issues involved had been 
reached by the railroads and the dispatch- 
ers. 


Cc. & O. Vice President Honored 


F. M. Whitaker, vice-president in 
charge of traffic for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Pere Marquette and the Nickel 
Plate, whose resignation was announced 
in the Railway Age of May 22, was hon- 
ored at a testimonial dinner held in White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., on the occasion of 
his retirement, after 52 years of active 
service in the traffic division of the lines. 
The dinner was attended by more than 300 
operating and traffic officers and agents of 
the roads he served. Mr. Whitaker will 
retire on July 1. 


Club Meetings 


The Philadelphia division, Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., will hold its next meeting on 
Friday, July 2, in the Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at which time motion 
pictures of the recent Reading “ramble trip” 
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and of the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
will be shown. 

The Traffic Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
will hold its annual invitation golf tourna- 
ment at the Oak Hill Country Club on 
Thursday, July 1. Traffic men from Au- 
burn, Buffalo, Elmira, New York, Niagara 
Falls and Syracuse, all of New York state, 
are invited to enter. 

The Southern Association of Car Serv- 
ice Officers will meet on July 15 and 16 at 
Savannah, Ga., in the Hotel De Soto. 


Equipment Exports Show Increase 


Exports of railway equipment from the 
United States during April totaled $885,418, 
according to a statement by the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. This con- 
stitutes an increase of $76,083 over the 
March figure and an increase of $343,005 
over April, 1936. Exports for the first four 
months of 1937 totaled $3,249,048, an in- 
crease of $1,440,355 over the corresponding 
period for 1936. Shipments of railway 
equipment and supplies to the territories of 
the United States during April amounted 
to $27,722, an increase of $19,708 as com- 
pared with April of 1936. 


Senate Committee Approves 
“Seeing-Eye” Dog Bill 


Senator Wheeler, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, has submitted a 
favorable.report on H.R. 6409, a bill which 
would permit blind persons to take with 
them on a Pullman or passenger coach 
their “Seeing-Eye” dogs, pursuant to reg- 
ulations issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The bill has already 
passed the House and is slated to come 
up for early action in the Senate. The 
report points out that the bill has the ap- 
proval of the commission and representa- 
tives of the railroads and the Pullman 
Company. The report also states that at 
the present time, in some instances, the 
blind are not allowed to bring their trained 
guide dogs with them on a passenger 
train. 


Faster Freight Service Saves Public 
Millions 

The speeding up of freight trains dur- 
ing recent years has resulted in a saving 
of millions of dollars annually to the con- 
suming public because they have made 
possible sharp reductions in inventories 
carried by merchants, W. A. Harriman, 
chairman of the Union Pacific, told the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at Chicago on June 
22. Fast, reliable freight service, he said, 
has enabled merchants and dealers to keep 
minimum amounts of capital tied up in 
merchandise and has reduced the carrying 
charges involved in large inventories. 
Savings resulting from this, he added, 
have been passed on to the consumer. 

“Many of our major industries,” he con- 
tinued, “and I have in mind the automo- 
bile industry as an outstanding example, 
could not have achieved their present high 
state of development without modernized 
freight service which permits the schedul- 
ing of materials practicelly from the point 
of origin to the assembly line. The mod- 
ern automobile could not be built in De- 
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troit without tremendously increased in- 
vestment, except for modern railroad serv- 
ice.” Mr. Harriman said that from 1922 
to 1936 the average speed of freight trains 
between terminals has been increased 42 
per cent. In addition, there have been 
individual schedules which show far 
greater improvements. 


Roads to Run “Picture Trains” 


On Sunday, June 20, the New Haven op- 
erated a “picture train” from New York 
to Stonington, Conn., for the special con- 
venience of amateur photographers and 
artists. This is the first of a series of 
such runs scheduled on the New Haven 
for the Summer and Fall. Sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Camera Club Council of 
New York, the train carried one car 
fitted out as a dark room, to aid in chang- 
ing film, and an adequate supply of pho- 
tography supplies. Plans are in prepara- 
tion for a large public exhibit of the 
outstanding pictures taken during these 
trips, the entrants to be chosen by a 
group of professional photographers. 

On Sunday, June 27, the Pennsylvania 
will operate a special train from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., on a 
route laid out with special reference to 
photographic possibilities. Included in the 
itinerary is the branch line on the east 
bank of the Susquehanna river from Per- 
ryville, Md., to Columbia, Pa., and the en- 
tire line of the Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania from York, Pa., to Baltimore. 


New Equipment On Order 


Class I railroads on June 1 had more 
new freight cars on order than on any 
corresponding date since 1924, according 
to an announcement of the Association of 
American Railroads. The number on or- 
der on June 1 was 45,176. On June 1, 
1924, there were 61,256. On June 1, last 
year, 25,748 cars were on order, and on 
the same day two years ago, there were 
1,479. New freight cars on order on 


June 1, this year, included the following: 
20,420 coal cars; 20,291 box cars, includ- 
ing both plain and automobile; 1,764 re- 
frigerator cars; 1,391 flat cars; 800 stock 
cars, and 510 miscellaneous cars. 





S. J. Hungerford, President of the Canadian 

National, at the 133rd Commencement of the 

University of Vermont, Where He Received 

an Honorary Degree (See Railway Age of 
June 19) 
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Class I railroad had 329 new steam loco- 
motives on order on June 1, this year, the 
largest number for any corresponding 
period since 1930, at which time there were 
431 on order. On the same day last year 
58 new steam locomotives were on order, 
while two years ago there were ten. New 
electric and Diesel locomotives on order 
on June 1 totaled 30. 

New freight cars installed in service in 
the first five months of 1937 totaled 27,807, 
the greatest number of installations in any 
corresponding period since 1930, when 
there were 42,122. Class I railroads in the 
first five months last year installed 8,948 
new freight cars, and in the corresponding 
period in 1935, 1,294 were installed. New 
steam locomotives installed in the first five 
months this year totaled 122, compared 


‘ with nine in the corresponding period last 


year and 20 in the corresponding period 
two years ago. New electric and Diesel 
locomotives installed in the same period 
this year totaled twelve, compared with 
eight in 1936 and 55 in 1935. 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above figures. 


Mexican National Taken Over by 
Government 


A decree expropriating the National 
Railways of Mexico was issued by Lazaro 
Cardenas, President of Mexico, on June 
23. Under the new plan the railways, 
which are at present a stock company with 
the government holding a majority of the 
shares and American, French and British 
interests the balance, will be operated by 
a “state organism” depending directly on 
the federal executive department. Its aim 
will be social benefits eliminating “all pur- 
poses of private profit thus permitting ter- 
mination of the deficiencies which tradi- 
tionally existed in the National Railways 
and which were an obstacle to its tech- 
nical development and its financial equi- 
librium.” 

The decree declared that nationalization 
“will not damage the company’s creditors 
as the federal government will repay 
creditors within limits corresponding to 
the real value of the property which is 
converted into state property.” Indemni- 
ties for stockholders and bondholders of 
the road will be fixed in accordance with 
the terms of the expropriating law. 


British Roads Report C. & D. Loss 


Considerable deficits in the operation of 
collection and delivery services of the 
four main-line British roads in 1936 are 
revealed in the financial statements tend- 
ered to the Railway Rates Tribunal in 
anticipation of the annual review of rates 
and fares, according to an analysis ap- 
pearing in the “Trade & Engineering” sup- 
plement of the “Times” (London) for 
June. Maintained largely as a means of 
securing and retaining certain classes of 
freight traffic for rail haulage, this sup- 
plementary service has failed in increas- 
ing proportions to earn expenses during 
several years past. In 1936 the London, 
Midland & Scottish suffered a loss of 
£406,797 ($2,009,577) on collection and de- 
livery services bringing a total revenue of 


£2,275,451 ($11,240,727), and the London 
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& North Eastern and Great Western roads 
show deficits of £317,644 ($1,569,161) anc 
£197,652 ($976,400) respectively. The last 
of the foursome, the Southern, enjoyed 
but a slight profit on the service, amount- 
ing to £20,171 ($99,644), a figure consid- 
erably below the net earnings of £44,924 
in 1935 and £42,856 in 1934. 


Southwestern Claim Agents to Meet 


The 23rd annual meeting of the South- 
western Railway Claim Agents’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in Shreveport, La., July 
8-10, at the Washington-Youree Hotel, will 
feature general discussions of claim prob- 
lems. The following topics will be treated : 
“Evolution of Claim Problems”, by Bow- 
man Jarrott, general claim agent, Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe; “Advisability for Com- 
promise Releases When More Than One 
Claimant is Involved, by C. H. Schutte, 
assistant general claim agent, Missouri- 
Texas; “Necessity and Advisability of 
Physical Examinations for Section and 
Other Laborers, by H. W. Doyle, claim 
agent, Illinois Central; “Subrogation 
Claims—Property Damage, by O. W. Port- 
man, general claim agent, Fort Worth & 
Denver City; “Subrogation Claims—Per- 
sonal Injury,” by H. L. Davis, claim 
agent, Southern Pacific; “The Guest Law,” 
by J. M. Burford, general counsel, Texas 
Electric, and general attorney, Louisiana, 
Arkansas & Texas; “Claim Agents and 
Their Duties as Viewed by an Operating 
Officer”, by T. J. Quigley, genera! superin- 
tendent, Illinois Central. 


Train Crews Strike on Steel Road 


Engine and train service employees of 
the Conemaugh & Blacklick, a railway sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
serving plants of the company in the Johns- 
town, Pa., area which are at present in- 
operative under martial law brought about 
by a widespread strike of steel workers, 
have themselves gone on strike under sup- 
port of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. Officers of 
the two unions claim that, although, last 
April, the National Mediation Board of- 
ficially certified their respective organiza- 
tions as the sole collective bargaining agen- 
cies for train crews after investigation 
showed almost unanimous support by the 
employees concerned, the steel company has 
refused to effect a written contract with 
the two brotherhoods on grounds that it 
customarily deals with its workers orally. 

H. M. Van Sant, vice-president of the 
enginemens’ brotherhood, declared in a re- 
cent issue of Labor, weekly publication of 
15 railroads unions, that “rail workers, 
steel workers and miners are a triple al- 
liance co-operating to force a hard-boiled 
employer to obey the law.” 


P.R.R. Builds 100 Passenger Cars 


The Pennsylvania is constructing, in its 
Altoona, Pa. works, 100 modernized pas- 
senger cars, to be placed in service by the 
end of this month. They comprise 60 
coaches, 8 combined passenger-baggage 
cars, 30 dining cars and 2 cafe-coaches. 
Forty of the coaches, seating 68 pass¢ti- 
gers, and especially designed for long- 
distance overnight travel on through trains, 


Continued on next left-hand p: 9 
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MODERN POWER IS PROFITABLE POWER 
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ODERN power hauls heavier trains, increases the 
net-tons-per-mile-of-road-per-day, lowers operat- 

ing costs and increases net returns. » » » » These results 
can only be obtained with modern locomotives, having 
maximum horse power output for a given wheel loading. 
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aaa LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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are equipped with individual rotating and 
reclining seats having sponge rubber cush- 
ions. For disposal of heavy baggage, each 
car contains a large compartment to sup- 
plement overhead baggage racks. Each of 
the cars has three wash rooms. Some 20 
coaches, of 84-passenger capacity, designed 
for daylight runs of moderate length, will 
be assigned to the New York-Philadel- 
phia, Pa., hourly service. 

The 30 dining cars have been laid out 
in a new interior arrangement to seat 38 
passengers each. There will be 5 tables 
each for 4 passengers, 5 for 2 passengers 
each, and a club section seating eight per- 
sons at two tables. Pantasote shades and 
side draperies will be placed on each win- 
dow. The passenger compartments of 
the combination cars and the 2 cafe-coaches 
will be arranged and designed similarly to 
the 20 coaches for short run service. All 
of the cars will be lighted indirectly and 
carry air-conditioning equipment. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of March, 1937, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month 3 months ended 

of March with March 

i. 

Item 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Number of train acci- 

0 rr ee 796 654 2,505 2,517 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 

Trespassers: 
i ree 181 192 497 494 
FaseOS cccccese 171 161 456 484 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci 


GH nccis 
Killed ... D cee 1 2 
Injured .. 24 9 138 154 


(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 


Killed ... 1 eae Depa 
Injured .. 153 132 443 393 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Ul [aS 4 3 5 6 
BUNGE ccecveve 58 53 211 216 
Employees on duty: 
eae 59 55 204 192 
Injured ........ 2,069 1,677 6,080 5,544 
All other nontres- 
passers :f 
Killed OOP re rT 179 113 533 415 
Oe ee 612 508 1,976 1,851 
Total—aAll classes of 
persons: 
OO” ree 425 363 1,241 1,109 
Injured - 3,087 2,540 9,304 8,642 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway prop- 
erty. 

¢ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 


persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 
Number of accidents. 455 286 1,329 1,119 
Persons: 
DE  ciweuvers 163 102 495 396 
ee Bee 480 356 1,497 1,352 


Would Grant Relief on Soya-Bean 
Cake and Meal Rates 


Examiner W. A. Disque has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grant 
railroads fourth section relief for the 
establishment of a rate of 60 cents per 
100 lb. on soya-bean cake and meal in 
carloads from western and southwestern 
points to Pacific coast ports. He would 
refuse authority for the 57.5 cents rate 
sought by the carriers. 

The purpose of the proposed rate is 
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to meet the competition of routes oper- 
ating from the middle west, but princi- 
pally from Illinois, through the Panama 
Canal; also to meet market competition 
at the coast ports arising out of the im- 
portation of soya-bean cake and meal 
from the Orient, which competition is 
already met by the canal lines with rates 
slightly below those proposed by the 
railroads. The applicants stated that if 
there was no canal competition, the re- 
lief would have been asked solely to 
meet the import situation. 

Also, upon rehearing, the examiner 
recommended that a previous finding 
that reduced rates on soya-bean cake 
and meal, in carloads, from and to gen- 
erally the same points would result in 
undue preference unless corresponding 
rates were established on cottonseed 
cake and meal, be reserved. In this con- 
nection he cited testimony of the rail- 
roads to the effect that they would be 
willing to establish this parity by mak- 
ing reductions on the cottonseed prod- 
ucts as well as the soya-bean products, 
but that they had been unable to find 
a movement of the cottonseed products 
through the canal to justify fourth-sec- 
tion relief. 


Would Proceed Against Coal 
Company Affiliates 


Examiner Frank E. Mullen has found 
in a proposed report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that good cause 
exists for the institution of proceedings 
to determine judicially whether the Mon- 
tour, the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western 
and the Youngstown & Suburban, wholly 
owned subsidiaries of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, are unlawfully transporting coal 
in interstate commerce in violation of the 
commodities clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and to determine whether the 
construction by the Youngstown & Subur- 
ban of an extension of its line from Co- 
lumbia, Ohio, to Signal and the operation 
thereof was and is unlawful because of 
the failure of that carrier to obtain a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity. 

The report is in No. 27402, an investi- 
gation on the commission’s own motion 
into certain acts of the three roads and 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, which, the 
examiner says, resulted in giving the lat- 
ter a new route for the transportation of 
coal from Pennsylvania to points in Ohio, 
principally Youngstown. Other recom- 
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mended findings are summarized as follows: 

“That in Finance Docket 8928, Youngs- 
town & S. Ry Co. Operation, the commis- 
sion should take jurisdiction and issue a 
certificate that public convenience and 
necessity require the operation by the 
Youngstown & Suburban over the Can- 
field branch of the Pennsylvania in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

“That the construction by the Pittsburgh, 
Lisbon & Western of the extension of its 
line south of Negley, Ohio to the West 
Darlington Clay Company’s plant and to 
a connection with the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company’s private railroad was not un- 
lawful. 

“That the construction of the private 
railroad from Smith’s Ferry, Pa., to Neg- 
ley, Ohio by the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
was not in violation of the Act nor of the 
findings and order of the Commission in 
Construction of Branches by the Pitts- 
bergh, L. & W. R. Co., 150 I.C.C. 43, 
619. 

“That the rate of 60 cents per ton pub- 
lished and maintained by the Pittsburgh, 
Lisbon & Western and the Youngstown 
& Suburban for the transportation in in- 
trastate commerce of coal from the Brush 
Run plant of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany to Youngstown causes undue and un- 
reasonable advantage and preference to 
persons and localities in intrastate com- 
merce, on the one hand, and undue preju- 
dice and disadvantage to persons and lo- 
calities in interstate commerce on_ the 
other, and results and will result in un- 
due, unreasonable and unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce; and that 
said undue preference, undue prejudice 
and unjust discrimination can and should 
be removed by the maintenance of not 
less than 90 cents per ton on the said in- 
trastate traffic.” 


B. & O. “4-4-4-4" Makes Debut 


The Baltimore & Ohio is displaying a 
new 4-4-4-4 type passenger steam locomo- 
tive, a single-expansion unit having four 
cylinders cast in an integral frame, the 
first of its kind. Named the “George H. 
Emerson” in honor of the present chief of 
motive power and equipment of the road, 
the new locomotive was completed on June 
3 in the Mt. Clare shops of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in Baltimore, Md., from plans 
prepared by W. B. Whitsitt, assistant chief 
of motive power and equipment, and his 
staff. Designed specifically for passenger 





The B. & O.’s Latest Development in Steam Power Besides Its 3600 H. P. Diesel-Electric 
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Depending on the load and the hills they must pull 
over, horses are added to do the job, even though 
they are not all needed when the load is rolling. » » » 
On a locomotive, hauling a capacity train, the 
Booster is "cut-in" for starting, for accelerating and 
when needed in any tight place. » » » It provides 


additional pulling power when needed, but cuts out 





when not required. 


When maintenance is required, a replacement part assumes imporiance equal to that of the device itself 
and should be purchased with equal care. Use only genuine Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment. 
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service, the locomotive can also be wilized 
in high-speed freight service.~° 

Equipped with a fire-tube boiler carrying 
350 lb. pressure, designed by the company, 
the unit has a rigid cast frame approxi- 
mately 60 ft. long. The rigid wheel-base 
is 6 ft. 7 in. Double-ported piston valves, 
which were discontinued several years ago, 
after installation on a number of B. & O. 
engines, have been reincorporated in modi- 
fied design on the locomotive. Tender and 
engine together weigh 736,500 Ib. 


Bus Permit Denied as State Board 
Defends Rail Service 


Asserting that when rail service between - 


two points is found adequate, there is no 
necessity for the establishment of a com- 
peting motor carrier service, the Board of 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey re- 
cently denied a large motor bus operator 
permission to carry passengers between 
Newark, N. J., and Atlantic City, on a 
route of approximately 140 miles. The 
motor carrier, who for a number of years 
has been operating, through an interstate 
subsidiary, express buses between New 
York and Atlantic City, petitioned the 
board for permission to pick-up and dis- 
charge passengers at designated points in 
Newark, basing its claim upon proof of 
public necessity and convenience. 

In its decision, the board pointed out 
that proof of public necessity and conven- 
ience should be based on the interest of 
the “general public” and not of “the cas- 
ual passenger,” that the testimony pre- 
sented by the petitioner was “barren” of 
such proof, and, furthermore, that while 
the application was not actively opposed, 
there is no sound reason for supposing 
that all unopposed applications should be 
granted. In reference to existing services 
between the two points in question, the 
board found that the two railroads operat- 
ing between Newark and Atlantic City 
render satisfactory facilities and feels that 
“when such service is adequate, it is the 
duty of the board to protect the railroads 
from prejudicial competition.” 


Metallurgical Problems to Feature 
M. I. T. Conference 


The fatigue of metals and the effect of 
high temperatures, which produce the phe- 
nomenon known as “creep” in metals, are 
the subject of 2 series of conferences and 
lectures in the department of mechanical 
engineering of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, Mass., from June 
21 to July 16, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor J. M. Lessells, of the department 
of mechanical engineering. The applica- 
tion of these problems in the railroad in- 
dustry will be presented by R. W. Clyne 
of American Steel Foundries. 

Dr. H. J. Gough, superintendent of the 
engineering department of the National 
Physical Laboratory, England, an authority 
on the fatigue of metals, and Professor 
A. V. deForest, of the Institute staff, who 
has been instrumental in the development 
of so-called “magna-flux” method of de- 
tecting the first sign of fatigue, will deliver 
papers. Dr. A. Nadai, of the Research 
Laboratories of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, will give 
a series of lectures on the creeping of 
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metals, and C. R. Soderberg, manager of 
the steam turbine department of Westing- 
house, will discuss in a series of two lec- 
tures the application of certain findings to 
steam-turbine problems. The last two days 
of the conference will be devoted entirely 
to discussions by representatives of the 
electrical, railroad, steam turbine, and air- 
craft: industries. 


- Freight Car Loadings 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 12 totaled 754,360 cars, an in- 
crease of 62,220 cars or nine per cent 
above the preceding week, an increase of 
67,717 cars or 9.9 per cent above the corre- 
sponding week in 1936, and an increase of 
102,249 cars or 15.7 per cent above the 
corresponding week in 1935. All com- 
modity classifications except ore showed 
increases over the preceding week, while 
all commodity classifications except grain 
and livestock showed increases over last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For ‘Week Ended Saturday, June 12 
936 














Districts 1937 1 1935 
Eastern 32 ..<¥- 156,980 1485574 149,269 
Allegheny ...#25. 161,119 137,819 136,047 
Pocahontas ...+ 46,836 46,236 52,774 
Southern ..,... 101,278 94,300 90,828 
Northwestern 126,723 110,019 88,126 
Centralwestern . 107,266 96,712 87,733 
Southwestern .. 54,158 52,983 47,334 
Total Western 

Districts 288,147 259,714 223,193 
Total All Roads 754,360 686,643 652,111 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products 27,547 32,094 25,848 
Live Stock . 10,588 10,719 10,344 
ae 112,037 105,332 157,150 
ee 10,130 8,477 6,352 
Forest Products. 39,480 33,622 26,482 

Rare aida 72,896 49.954 33,001 
Merchandise 
i rare 169,533 161,428 156,565 
Miscellaneous 312,149 285,017 236,369 
> ee 754,360 686,643 652,111 
.. 2 692,140 695,844 629,712 
>, 794,855 646,812 562,682 
(7. ae 779,276 683,590 598,396 
ee 773,669 681,408 582,950 
Cumulative 
Total, 24 
eee 17,398,084 15,179,539 13,976,817 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 12 totaled 47,917, which was 
an increase of 2,915 over last year’s total 
and a decrease of 348 cars from the pre- 
vious week, according to the weekly state- 
ment of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Ce Se 47,917 26,656 
yame 5, 3967 cece 48,265 24,516 
2 SS 44,240 27,405 
Jane 6, 1956 62.20 45,002 22,867 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
te ee 1,090,164 652,142 
yaa 6, 3996 ccccccs 987,257 544,216 
je. 979,243 516,734 


1.C.C. To Close St. Paul 
Reorganization Case 

Adhering to their policy of speeding up 
railroad reorganizations, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 16 denied 
a request of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific for a six months extension 
of the reorganization proceedings and or- 
dered a hearing on September 20 on a com- 
plete plan. The refusal of the commis- 
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sion to accede to the request of the rail- 
road came after a presentation of lengthy 
arguments for postponement by R. A. 
Scandrett, president of the company, and 
by a committee composed of Fairman R. 
Dick, Howland Davis, and W. W. Colbpitts, 
representing various security holders. The 
group had contended that business condi- 
tions at the present time would make re- 
organization on the basis of the plan pre- 
sented in 1935 or on any other basis im- 
possible at the present. 

Commissioner Porter, in ruling on the 
appeal, said, “It has been the desire of 
Division 4 that the record in these various 
cases be closed at the earliest possible dates. 
I think everybody realizes that. Accord- 
ingly, the division should be adverse to 
continuing the case for six months or a 
longer period to see what would happen 
in the future.” Commissioner Porter went 
on to say that if the parties were dissatis- 
fied with the short adjournment they might 
file a written petition with the commis- 
sion for reconsideration. 

Officials of the road said that no effort 
would be made to appeal for an extension 
of time in view of Commissioner Porter’s 
statement. 


Transportation Grovp Warns 
Against Public Ownership 


A call to shippers and to organized rail- 
road labor to take the lead in the fight 
against government ownership of trans- 
portation agencies was sounded at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Trans- 
portation Association of America at Chi- 
cago on June 2. The association said that 
government ownership ought not to be con- 
sidered as a remedy for transportation 
ills, but a sign of “failure and the col- 
lapse of regulation and the frustration of 
national purpose.” 

That statement and the call to shippers 
and labor were contained in a declaration 
adopted unanimously by the board. The 
association, -the declaration said, appealed 
to shippers to note a difference in price 
competition in transportation as compared 
with other industry. In the former, it 
said, price competition was affected by 
public interest because it was regulated 
by law. 

The point made in the appeal to shippers 
was that the real purpose in buying trans- 
pertation ought not be the exaction of the 
lowest possible price, because such a course 
was not consistent with the principle of 
regulation. Shipper pressure acted to in- 
crease transportation price competition. 
That was pointed to as a major factor 
tending to undermine private enterprise in 
the field of transportation because it oper- 
ated unduly to depress the income of all 
transportation agencies. ; 

The declaration appealed to leaders ot 
transportation labor to study the operating 
results and the financial condition of trans- 
portation agencies before pressing for 
further wage increases or legislation 
harmful to transportation. In particular, 
it condemned “the use of political influ- 
ence to force uneconomic measures upon 
transportation agencies.” It was 
gested that, instead, labor leaders “turn to 
reasonable co-operation in order to do their 
part in averting the disastrous crisis that 
may otherwise ensue.” Thus, it concluded, 


sug- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA 


One of nature’s curiosities is the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia which spans Cedar Creek about 215 feet 
above the stream. It is of limestone rock, 90 feet 
long and from 50 to 150 feet wide. This natural rock 
formation is regarded as being the roof of a cave or 
underground tunnel through which the creek at one 
time flowed. While the above dimensions give some 
idea of its size, the inserts on the photograph, made 
to scale, showing the largest of the Norfolk and Western 
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Mallet locomotives and Niagara Falls in the back- 
ground, give perhaps a clearer conception of the 


enormous size of this natural arch. 
* ok * 


In ils field the Security Sectional Arch has also made history. 
Not only as a fuel saver and capacity increaser but also in its 
influence on locomotive firebox design, it has contributed largely to the 
progress in the increased effectiveness of modern motive power. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
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they will “safeguard the employees of all 
forms of transportation as independent cit- 
izens.” 

The position of the association is that 
the public is more concerned with adequate 
transportation at reasonable rates than 
with the type or character of the facilities 
used in transportation. It regards the 
present national transportation policy as a 
“miscellaneous patchwork” of laws that 
has grown up over the years. For this 
there should be substituted a single na- 
tional law, embodying principles of pool- 
ing of services and facilities, not only 
among the railroads, but among all types 
of transportation. The position of the 
association is further that subsidies for 
transportation agencies should be carefully 
reviewed and that there should be a just 
basis for the compensation of transporta- 
tion labor with due relation to the com- 
pensation of the capital employed in trans- 
portation. 

The board also decided to set up “Pri- 
vate Enterprise Councils” in various cen- 
ters throughout the country, the functions 
of which will be to promote the idea of 
private enterprise in agriculture, finance, 
industry and transportation by fostering 
and supervising discussion groups and 
forums to deal with subjects which fall 
within the functions of the association. 


Strike Vote to be Taken by Five 
Brotherhoods 


A strike vote as the next step to secure 
a 20 per cent increase in wages was decided 
upon at a meeting of the chief executives 
and general chairmen of the Big Five 
brotherhoods at Chicago on June 22. Asa 
result of this decision, ballots to determine 
whether members are in favor of “peace- 
fully withdrawing from the service unless 
the railroads concur in a satisfactory settle- 
ment of all pending questions,” will be dis- 
tributed and another meeting of chairmen 
will be held on July 26 to consider the 
returns. 

The action taken is a result of inability 
to agree on proposals propounded by the 
unions and the railroads since February 
23 when the five brotherhoods voted to de- 
mand a 20 per cent increase in wages. De- 
mands were made by each brotherhood on 
each railroad but at the same time the 
brotherhoods requested that the matter be 
handled on a national scale rather than in- 
dividually. The railroads asked that the 
brotherhood revise certain rules such as 
starting time regulations for yard crews, 
daily guaranteed minimum earnings of 
workers and minimum train crews. 

The meeting on June 21 was called be- 
cause of the “attitude of the railroads to- 
ward the request of the five brotherhoods 
to set a date for a national conference.” At 
the same time the brotherhoods are acting 
on the assumption that the management’s 
“dilatory tactics” are based on a desire to 
set back as far as possible the retroactive 
date on any pay increase granted. The 
brotherhoods are insisting that the increase, 
when agreed upon, be retroactive from 
May 1. 

In addition to voting for a strike ballot 
the chairmen rejected the request of the 
railroads for a revision of the 100 rules 
affecting hours and working conditions. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue BattimoreE & Onto has ordered 
two 3,600-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives 
from the Electro-Motive Corporation. 


Tue CHINESE MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
has placed orders in the United States for 
20 locomotives of the 2-8-2 type. Ten of 
these locomotives will be built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and ten by 
the American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Owens-Ititrnots GLAss CoMPANY 
has ordered 50 hopper cars from the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corpora- 
tion, 


SIGNALING 


Tue Curicaco, Burtincton & QUINCY 
has placed orders with the Union Switch 
Signal Company covering all apparatus for 
the installation of a centralized traffic con- 
trol system on the single-track line be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Akron. This 
section is 105 miles long with 28 passing 
sidings, and when completed will be the 
longest centralized traffic control installa- 
tion controlled from one machine. The 
control machine will be located at Brush, 
Colo., and will be equipped with 43 
switch levers, 42 signal levers, 85 track 
sections with lights, 39 power-off indica- 
tion lights, 60-pen automatic train graph, 
etc. In addition to the conirol machine 
and coding equipment the order includes 
40 low-voltage dual control style M—22 
electric switch movements, 163 searchlight 
signals, 14 color light dwarf signals, 14 
electric switch locks and all necessary re- 
lays, rectifiers, transformers, etc. The field 
installation is being carried out by the 
Burlington’s signal construction forces. 


Supply Trade 





H. F. Boe has been appointed com- 
mercial manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
New York. 


The R & C Company, 1218 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., has been organized 
by C. D. Hicks, who resigned as execu- 
tive representative of the Missouri Pa- 
cific in 1933, as a manufacturers’ agent 
for railway supply manufacturers and to 
buy and sell second-hand rolling stock, 
machinery and other equipment. Jorge 
Sinta has heen appointed representative in 
Mexico, with headquarters in Mexico, D. 
F. Among the companies represented by 
the R & C Company are: the Quaker City 
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Rubber Company, the Whitlock Cordage 
Company, the Wilson Engineering Cor- 
poration, the Keystone Grinder & Manu- 
facturing Company, the Graham-White 
Sander Corporation, the Lewis Bolt & 
Nut Company, the Case Crane & Kilbourne 
Jacobs Company, the Pittsburgh Brush 
Company, the Karlen-Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, the Barrett-Cravens Company, the 
American Scale Company, the Standard 
Pressed Steel Company, the Harnisch- 
feger Sales Corporation and the Ryan 
Car Company. 


Robert W. Law has been appointed di- 
vision manager of the Boston, Mass., of- 
fice of the A. M. Byers Company, 518 
Consolidated building. Mr. Law has been 
with this company since 1925 as sales rep- 
resentative in the New York division. 


Frank M. Morley, formerly with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, is now in 
the sales department of the Graham- 
White Sander Corp., with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va. 


The American Steel & Wire Co., sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, officially opened its new modern con- 
tinuous rod mills at Joliet, Ill., on June 
23. These mills are part of a $5,000,000 
improvement program begun in billet mills 
in Gary and South Chicago. The mills 
are the first rod mills to be equipped 
throughout with anti-friction bearings. 
The total annual capacity is 22,000 tons. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QurtNcy.—A 
contract has been awarded to the Ogle 
Construction Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of an automatic electrically- 
operated skip-hoist direct locomotive coaler 
and a single track electrically-operated lo- 
comotive ash-handling plant at Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
cIFICc.—The commissioner of public works 
at Boise, Ida., has awarded a contract to 
Sathers & Sons, Seattle, Wash., for the 
construction of a highway subway under 
the tracks of this company near McGuires, 
Ida. 


Cuicaco, St. Paurt, MInneapotis & 
OmaHa—The Ogle Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction at Merillan, 
Wis., of a 150-ton two-track reinforced 
concrete electrically-operated skip-hoist 
coaling station. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved plans, specifications 
and an estimate of cost in the amount of 
$292,550, exclusive of land and property 
damages, for the elimination of the Dans- 
ville-Genesee. highway crossing of th’s 
road in the town of Groveland, N. Y. The 
cost of a pavement estimated at $27,55! 
will be paid for by the Department ©! 
Public Works and the railroad’s cost wil 
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On a mileage basis Elesco 
Type -E” Superheaters are 
comparatively free from 
repairs. They provide 20% 
more drawbar horsepower 
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be $63,000. See Railway Age of May 30, 
1936, page 896. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved a 
low bid of $149,701 for the elimination 
of the School House and Burtts road 
crossings of this company in the town of 
Ithaca, N. Y. The bid was submitted by 
A. S. Wikstrom, Bound Brook, N. J. See 
Railway Age of May 8, page 805. 


Loutstana & ArKANSAS.—The Louisi- 
ana Highway Commission has awarded a 
contract to the Kansas City Bridge Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., for the construc- 
tion of six concrete piers for supporting 
the main spans of a bridge which is to be 
constructed across the Mississippi river at 
Baton Rouge, La. This wiil be a combi- 
nation highway and railroad bridge and 
will be used by the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas. 


New York Centrat.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a low bid in the amount of $196,001 sub- 
mitted by the C. B. Moon Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the elimination of 
the Ontario street crossing of this road 
in the town of Tonawanda, N. Y. The 
estimate for the work as prepared by rail- 
road company engineers was $216,924. The 
commissicn directed the railroad to begin 
the work as soon as practicable. 


New York CEentrAt—The New York 
Public Service Commission has directed 
this road to prepare plans for the recon- 
struction of the bridge and approaches 
by which the Inonia-North Bloomfield 
road is carried over its tracks in Ontario 
county. The estimated cost of the im- 
provement is $58,000. The work includes 
the reduction of the grades of approaches 
and a shortening of the length of the 
bridge. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp- 
Lenich & Hupson River—The New 
York Public Service Commission has ap- 
proved a low bid of $207,536 for the 
elimination of grade crossings in the town 
of Hamptonburgh, N. Y. The bid was 
submitted by the Lane Construction Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 


Pere MARQUETTE.—A contract has been 
awarded to Oscar Nelson, Ludington, 
Mich., for the construction of a store- 
house, commissary and refrigerating plant 
at Ludington for the marine department, 
which operates a car ferry and passenger 
seivice across Lake Michigan between 
Ludington and points in Wisconsin. 


Union Pactric.—Work will begin about 
July 1 on the installation of an air con- 
ditioning system in this company’s gen- 
eral office building at Omaha, Neb. The 
entire 12 floors of this structure will be 
air conditioned at a cost of $260,000. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 persons are employed 
in this building at present, but the air- 
conditioning plant to be installed will be 
designed to maintain correct temperatures 
and humidity for 3,000 employees. A con- 
tract for the work has been awarded to 
the Sidles Company-Airtemp division, 
Omaha. 
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Boston & Matne.—Denial of Truck 
Application—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 5, has denied the 
application of the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company to purchase the oper- 
ating rights of the Bee Line, operating as 
a common carrier by truck between 
Springfield, Mass., and White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. 


CuIcaGco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Reorganization—-The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has announced 
that a public hearing on the reorganiaa- 
tion of this company will be held before 
Examiners Milo H. Brinkley and Harvey 
H. Wilkinson in Washington on July 27. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric—Payment of Trust Certificates.— 
Trustees of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific have filed a petition in 
tle United States District Court at Chi- 
cago, seeking authority to pay 20 per cent 
of the principal amount of July 1 equip- 
ment trust certificate maturities series A, 
E, F, G and H, the aggregate of the pro- 
posed payment being $688,800. Hearing 
on the petition has been set for June 29. 


Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, ST. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—Great Northern.— Joint Owner- 
ship, Abandonment, and Joint Construc- 
tion—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the trus- 
tee of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific to acquire an undivided one-half 
interest in the lines of the Great North- 
ern extending from Hanover, Mont., to 
Spring Creek Bridge, 0.97 miles, and from 
West Great Falls, Mont., to Sun River- 
Dracut, 14 miles. The commission has 
also authorized the Milwaukee to operate 
over these lines jointly with the Great 
Northern and to abandon its lines extend- 
ing from Hanover, Mont., to Spring 
Creek Bridge, 0.97 mile, and from West 
Great Falls, Mont., to Sun River-Dracut, 
14.97 miles. The commission has also au- 
thorized the Great Northern to acquire an 
undivided one-half interest in lines of the 
Milwaukee extending from Lewistown, 
Mont., to Hanover, 8.13 miles, and from 
Eastham-Flume, Mont., to Choteau, 6.97 
miles, and to operate over these lines 
jointly with the Milwaukee. The order 
further permits the Great Northern to 
abandon its lines extending from Lewis- 
town, Mont., to Hanover 6.35 miles, and 
from Eastham-Flume, Mont., to Choteau, 
7.3 miles. Authorization is also given 
these two roads for the construction, joint- 
ly by them, of connecting tracks between 
their lines at Lewistown, Hanover, Spring 
Creek Bridge, West Great Falls, Sun 
River, Flume, and Choteau, Mont., for 
the purpose of facilitating joint operation 
of the lines to be jointly owned. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istann & Paciric.— 
Elimination of Automatic Train Control. 
—The Bureau of Safety of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has filed a_ brief 
opposing the application of the trustees of 
this company to be relieved of further 
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maintenance and operation of certain au- 
tomatic train control devices. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Refunding Plan—The plan to refund 
$29,716,800 of equipment trust certificates 
was approved by the federal district court 
at Chicago on June 22 and July 13 was 
set for a hearing. Under the order the 
trustees of the railroad are to make no 
further payments of interest on the cer- 
tificates except as provided in the plan. 
The trustees may declare the plan oper- 
ative upon acceptance by holders of 90 
per cent of the certificates outstanding 
but approval may be given with less upon 
further court order. The trustees have 
until Nov. 10, 1937, to receive acceptances. 
If the plan is made operative, the trustees 
will pay accrued interest to June 1, 1937, 
on the certificates at the coupon rate to- 
gether with a $50 repayment of principal 
amount. 


Missourr Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Conimission, Division 4, has authorized 
the trustee to assume liability for $4,260,- 
000 of 3% per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in 15 equal annual in- 
stallments of $284,000 on June 1, from 
1938 to 1952. The issue has been sold at 
100.1556 to Freeman & Co. of New York, 
making the average annual cost to the 
trustee approximately 3.48 per cent. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon operation and the West Shore to 
abandon a portion of a branch line ex- 
tending from Cazenovia, N. Y., to Earl- 
ville, 23 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—Petition to In- 
tervene Granted—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has granted 
the petition of the Illinois Central to in- 
tervene in the application of this com- 
pany and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis for authority for the lat- 
ter to construct and the former to operate 
an extension of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis in Saline and Wil- 
lizmson Counties, Illinois. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.—Ap)- 
pointment of Trustee—Frederick E. Ly- 
ferd has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for ratification of his 
appointment as trustee of this company. 


PANHANDLE & Santa Fe.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon operation and the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient has applied for 
authority to abandon a portion of a line 
in Sweetwater, Tex., 1.17 miles. 


QUAKERTOWN & BETHLEHEM.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon its entire line extend- 
ing from Quakertown, Pa., to Durham, 
13 miles. 





Union Pactric.—Equipment Trust.— 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Dick & Merle- 
Smith and Stroud & Co. have offered $19,- 
410,000 of series E 234 par equipment trust 
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N° one questions the increased 
earning ability of the modern 
locomotive. 


Also there is no question but that 
tremendous savings in maintenance 
can be secured by replacing with 
new modern power many of the 
older locomotives now being run at 
speeds higher than that for which 
they were designed. 


Furthermore, money now is cheap. 
Of late, equipment trusts in fair 
volume have been placed at interest 
rates varying from 2 to 4 per cent. 


One can understand some hesitation 
during the past few years regarding 
new expenditures. But with car- 
loadings rising as they are, and with 
prognosticators all raising their esti- 
mates regarding the future, isn’t it 
possible to practice economy to a 


fault? 
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certificates of this company, maturing 
1938-52, priced to yield from 0.8 per cent 
to approximately 3 per cent. 


Union Paciric.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates——This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $10,410,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, maturing in installments of $694,000 
on July 1, from 1938 to 1952. 


Wasasu. — Reorganization Plan—The 
Federal District Court at St. Louis has 
extended until July 12 the time in which 
security holders of the Wabash may file 
their reorganization plan. On April 19, 
the court ordered committees representing 
bondholders and stockholders to file a plan 
within 60 days. 


WEsTERN MaAryLAnp.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon opera- 
tion and the Williamsport, Nessle & Mar- 
tinsburg to abandon its entire line from 
Snyder, W. Va., to Nessle, 0.67 miles. In 
the Railway Age of June 12, page 996, the 
length of this line was incorrectly given 
as 67 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
year 


48.28 


Last 

June 22 week 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 50.91 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


52.60 


78.63 80.69 80.00 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 15. 

Augusta & Savannah.—$3.00, payable June 30 
to holders of record June 15; Extra, 25c, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 15. | 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$5.00, payable July 31 to holders of record July 
21; 5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able July 31 to holders of record July 21. 

oliet & Chicago.—$1.75, payable July 5 to 
holders of record June 24. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
September 18 to holders of record August 31; 
Preferred, $1.00, quarterly, payable August 19 
to holders of record July 31. 

Reading.—First Preferred, 50c quarterly, pay- 
able September 9 to holders of record August 
19; Second Preferred, 50c quarterly, payable Oc- 
tober 14 to holders of record September 23. 


Railway 
Officers 


TRAFFIC 


P. H. Daniel, assistant chief clerk in 
the freight traffic department of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Amarillo, 
Tex., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe (part of the Santa Fe sys- 





tem), with headquarters at Galveston, 
Tex. 
C. B. Andrews, district passenger 


agent of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent 
of the Ontario district, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding William Fulton, 
who will retire under the company’s pen- 
sion regulations on June 30. G. D. Bro- 
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phy, district passenger agent at Calgary, 
Alta., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Toronto, to succeed Mr. An- 
drews. 


Fred H. Baird, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant passenger traffic manager of 
the New York Central Lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 19, has been in the serv- 
ice of these lines for about 28 years. He 
first served as a stenographer in the office 
of the superintendent at Buffalo, N. Y., 
being transferred to the passenger traffic 
department at Buffalo in March, 1913. 
Later he served as a clerk in the general 
passenger agent’s office at the same point, 
and in 1916 he was promoted to city pas- 
senger agent at Buffalo. During the 
World War Mr. Baird served 18 months 
overseas in the United States Army, rising 
from a private to first lieutenant. Fol- 
lowing the war he returned to the New 


York Central Lines as city passenger agent ° 


at New York, being transferred to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1920. In 1929 he was pro- 
moted to division passenger agent at 
Cleveland and after two years in this posi- 
tion he was appointed assistant general 





Fred H. Baird 


passenger agent of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis (part of the 
New York Central Lines), with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. Early in 
1934 Mr. Baird was further promoted to 
general passenger agent of the Big Four 
with the same headquarters, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion to assistant passenger 
traffic manager at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L. B. daPonte, western ccunsel of the 
Northern Pacific at Seattle, Wash., who 
has been promoted to general counsel with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 12, 
has been identified with the Northern Pa- 
cific for 27 years. He was born on April 
23, 1879, at Galveston, Tex., and received 
his legal education at the University of 
Texas Law school, graduating in 1902. 
He entered railway service with the 
Northern Pacific on April 1, 1910, as as- 
sistant western counsel at Tacoma, Wash., 
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holding this position until 1929, when he 
was promoted to western counsel, with 





L. B. daPonte 
His 


headquarters at Seattle. further ad- 


sel became effective on June 1. 


OPERATING 


J. M. MacArthur, superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been appointed gen- 
eral! manager of the Northern Alberta, 
with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., to 
succeed John Callaghan, who has retired, 
efiective July 1. 


H. R. Younger, who acted as superin- 
tendent of the Kettle Valley division of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Penticton, B. C., during the absence of 
W. J. McLean, has returned to the posi- 
tion of division engineer at Nelson, B. C. 
Mr. McLean has resumed duty as super- 
intendent at Penticton, as noted in the 
Railway Age of June 5. 


G. H. Baillie, assistant superintendent 
on the Saskatchewan district of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, with headquarters at Wyn- 
yard, Sask., has been promoted to super- 
intendent with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C., to succeed J. M. MacArthur, whose 
appointment as general manager of the 
Northern Alberta is noted elsewhere in 
these columns. 


E. H. Friberg, assistant superintendent 
on the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, Wash., 
has been appointed superintendent of tele- 
graph with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., to succeed E. E. Dildine, who has 
retired after 51 years of service with this 
company. J. F. Alsit, assistant superin- 
tendent at Spokane, Wash., has _ been 
transferred to Tacoma to succeed Mr. Fri- 
berg. 


Arthur B. Smith, superintendent of 
sleeping, dining, parlor car and news serv- 
ice of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
peinted general superintendent of sleep- 
ing, dining, parlor car and news service, 
eastern lines, with the same headquarters, 
effective July 1. Mr. Smith joined the 
Canadian Pacific in 1903 as office boy at 
Montreal, Que. After filling clerical po- 
sitions for several years, he became secre- 


Continued on next left-hand pea 
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GOODYEAR (ae 
SEVERE aL 


AMAZING NEW YKL 
TRUCK AND BUS TIRE 
CONQUERS INTERNAL 
HEAT... 


Promises Great Economies 
on the ‘‘Murder Runs’”’ 





A war against heat! 


A war against the deadliest enemy 
truck and bus tires have ever faced! 


A war waged to curb the costly de- 
struction of tires on the “‘murder runs”’! 


For seven years, Goodyear engineers 
have fought that war. 


Today they stand victorious following 
one of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the entire history of the rubber 
industry—the perfection of the New 
Goodyear YKL—built of Rayotwist cord. 


Internal heat, in its attack on tires, 
has two powerful allies—tremendously 
large loads and the increasingly high 
speeds at which these loads are carried. 


No conventional tires have been able 
to resist the internal heat created by 
heavy loads carried at sustained high 
speeds on the “murder runs’’. For years 
a super-tire has been sorely needed. 


Goodyear engineers won their seven 
year war against heat only after they had 
found a new material for spinning yarn, 
evolved a new technique for twisting the 
yarn into tough, strong cords and per- 
fected a new process with which to bind 
the cords to the rubber compound. 


The material is Rayotwist. It is made 
from a special rayon with a tensile co- 
efficient much higher than that of or- 
dinary commercial rayon. Filaments of 
Rayotwist, very fine in texture, are spun 
into cord. 

The process used to bind cord and 


rubber is a secret bath—now patented 
and owned by Goodyear. 
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When the Goodyear YKL was com- 
pleted, southwestern deserts became the 
scene of the fiercest series of tests to 
which any tire was ever subjected. 

There under a blazing sun, carrying 
back-breaking loads at terrific speeds, 
the new YKL tripled, quadrupled, even 
multiplied by five the mileage of con- 


ventional tires. 


The seven-year war had been won. 
The world had its super-tire. 


CAUTION! 


Goodyear engineers now recommend the new 
YKL Tire only for the most destructive types 
of service—those “‘murder runs” over long 
distances at sustained high speeds. 

In ordinary trucking, its extraordinary ca- 
pacities cannot be fully utilized—and, frankly, 
its higher ‘price cannot be justified. 

But for operators of trucks and busses on 

“murder runs,” Goodyear recommends the 

YKL Tire with full confidence in its ability 

to set new and spectacular performance 


records—to effect great savings as com- 
pared with the cost of conventional tires. 


Such operators are invited to write direct to 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, for full particulars. 


GOOD FYEAR 


TRUCK an BUS TIRES /¢ 


f\ 





A section of the interior of 
anordinarycord tire burned 
out and broken in fast, 
heavy-duty travel. 


A section of a YKL Tire 
with the same number of 
miles at the same speed and 
under the same heavy load. 


30 
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tary to assistant to the president in 1908. 
Shortly after he went to Toronto as chief 
clerk in the sleeping, dining and parlor 
car department. From then on he re- 
mained in the same department, going to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, as chief clerk in 
1909. He was again promoted in 1910 
when he became agent at Banff, Alta., in 
which position he served during the sum- 
mer season of 1911 and 1912 and acted as 
relieving agent on western lines during 
the winter. Mr. Smith became assistant 
superintendent at Toronto in 1913, and 
superintendent there in 1928, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


W. E. Johnson, general agent of the 
Railway Express Agency, with headquar- 
ters at Worcester, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts-Northern New England division, 
with headquarters at Boston, succeeding 
R. P. Woodman, who has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of organization, Eastern 
departments, at New York City. A pho- 
tograph of Mr. Woodman and a biographi- 
cal sketch of his career were published in 
the Railway Age of August 22, 1936, in 
connection with his appointment as super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts-Northern 
New England division. 

Mr. Johnson has been in express service 
for over 40 years, mostly in New Eng- 
land. Starting as driver-messenger at 
Lancaster, N. H., he was in charge of im- 





W. E. Johnson 


portant offices as agent and route agent 
prior to the consolidation in 1918. He 
then served as general agent at Spring- 
field, Mass., for nine years. In October, 
1927, he was appointed superintendent of 
the Vermont-New Hampshire-Quebec di- 
vision at Bellows Falls, Vt. When the 
division was discontinued in May, 1934, 
Mr. Johnson was sent to Albany, N. Y., 
as general agent and in January, 1936, he 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
Worcester, Mass. 


P. C. McGuinness, agent at the Penn- 
sylvania Express Terminal of the Railway 
Express Agency, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the terminal division, 
New York City department, as noted in 
the Railway Age of June 12. During his 
33 years in the service, all spent in New 
York City, Mr. McGuinness has had ex- 
perience in office and terminal work. . He 
was in charge of key offices in downtown, 
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midtown and uptown sections of the city 
proper, bringing him to many centers of 
express traffic, before specializing in ter- 
minal management. He served for eleven 
years as agent at Pennsylvania Express 
Terminal at Long Island City, New York, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 





P. C. McGuinness 


pointment as superintendent of the termi- 
nal division. 


MECHANICAL 


W. B. Whitsitt, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant chief of motive power and 
equipment of the Baltimore & Ohio, in 
charge of engineering and research work, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., as 
noted in the Railway Age of June 19, was 
born on May 27, 1883. He entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio as drafts- 
man in the motive power department at 
Newark, Ohio, on March 16, 1903, and 
on April 1, 1907, was transferred to the 
Mount Clare shops at Baltimore. On 
October 1, 1915, he was appointed ap- 
prentice instructor at Mount Clare. He 
became assistant chief draftsman on Sep- 
tember 1, 1917, chief draftsman on July 
16, 1918, and assistant mechanical engi- 
neer on October 1, 1922. On November 
1, 1926, Mr. Whitsitt was appointed me- 
chanical engineer at Baltimore, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


J. J. Tatum, who has been appointed 
assistant chief of motive power and equip- 
ment, in charge of the car department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
as noted in the Railway Age of June 19, 
has been in continuous service of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio for 58 years. He was born 
at Baltimore on September 17, 1866, and 
entered the service of the B. & O. as a 
messenger at the Mount Clare shops on 
his 13th birthday. From December, 1879, 
to November, 1881, he worked in the loco- 
motive building and repair shop, and later 
served as apprentice in the car depart- 
ment. He became a car builder in 1885 
and in September, 1886, was made super- 
visor of airbrake equipment. In the fol- 
lowing 12 years he occupied various posi- 
tions in the shops in a supervisory capac- 
ity, and in 1898 became general foreman 
of passenger terminals. In 1900 Mr. Ta- 
tum was appointed chief inspector of new 
car equipment and, in 1902, was advanced 
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to general foreman of the car depart- 
nient, Baltimore terminals and shops. He 





J. J. Tatum 


became superintendent of freight car 
equipment in 1907 and during the war 
was manager of the car repair section 
under the U. S. Railroad Administration, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
He returned to the Baltimore & Ohio on 
March 1, 1920, as superintendent of the 
car department, in charge of both passen- 
ger and freight equipment, and on June 
1, 1925, became general superintendent of 
the car departmtnt, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


OBITUARY 


George J. Maguire, chief of the tar- 
iff bureau of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation, with office at Chicago, died on 
June 15 in the Alexian Brothers hospital, 
Chicago, after a long illness. 


George A. Mitchell, assistant general 
freight agent of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died on 
June 18 at the Northern Pacific hospital in 
St. Paul, at the age of 69 years. 


George S. Stein, general agent, pas- 
senger department, of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas af Cincinnati, Ohio, died on May 
27 as a result of injuries incurred when 
he fell down a flight of steps at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on the day previous. 


M. F. Clements, engineer of bridges 
of the Northern Pacific who died on June 
8, as reported in the June 19 issue of the 
Railway Age, had been in the service of 
the Northern Pacific for 30 years. He 
was born on March 13, 1875, at What 
Cheer, Iowa, and was educated at the 
University of Iowa, obtaining the degree 
of bachelor of science in civil engineering 
in 1899 and that of civil engineer in 1904. 
In 1899 he went with the United States 
government as a draftsman, leaving this 
connection in the following year to go 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
as an assistant engineer. After five years 
in this position Mr. Clements entered the 
service of the Clinton Bridge & Iron 
Works as an engineer, with which com- 
pany he remained for two years. In 1907 
he joined the Northern Pacific as as- 
sistant engineer, holding this position until 
1917, when he was advanced to engineer 
of bridges. 


Table of Freight Operating Stati 
appears on next left-hand | 
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...says the Pennsylvania to 
these clamps of Nicxel Bronze 





@ Bend tests on these varied types of Nickel Bronze catenary 
clamps show no cracking. They are cast for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad by Bridesburg Foundry Co., of a modified bronze, 
containing Copper, 88%; Tin, 5%; Zinc, 2%; Nickel, 5%. 





* TUST HOLD THE WIRE.” That sounds easy enough. But 
when “the wire” is the #4/0 grooved trolley wire, weighing 
3389 pounds per mile, used on railway electrification systems 
such as the Pennsylvania Railroad’s run from New York to 
Washington ... it’s no light task for any kind of clamp. 


So the Pennsylvania’s engineers set out to design clamps 
that would hold the wires in sleet and ice, and that would in- 
terrupt the speedy flow of traffic as little as possible for repairs. 

First they tried this alloy: Copper, 88% ; Tin, 10%; Zinc, 2%. 
While this composition largely had proved satisfactory, some 
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failures were reported in certain types of clamps where design 
difficulties were encountered. So the railroad engineers turned 
to a study of various compositions to gain better uniformity 
and a higher degree of strength and ductility. They added 
5% Nickel in place of a corresponding amount of tin. 


And got just the results they wanted. Many of the cast Nickel 
Bronze clamps shown here have a tensile strength greater than 
45,000 lbs. per sq. in. Elongation in 2” runs as high as 40%. 
And the trains keep rolling along, thanks to the improved grain 
structure given this bronze by the addition of Nickel. The salt 
spray test shows corrosion resistance is higher, too. 


Your casting needs may be different in detail. But if it’s 
strength and ductility you need, the right composition con- 
taining Nickel can almost certainly help. Consultation on 
problems involving the use of Nickel is invited. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... 1937 
Boston & Maine..... eee ee 
1936 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1937 
1936 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson.......1937 
1936 
Del., Lack. & Western.. ~ ae 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1937 
1936 


Grand Trunk Western..... ieee 


36 

eS eer re 1937 
1936 

New York Central........ 1937 
1936 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1937 
1936 

Pere Marquette .......... 1937 
1936 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1937 
1936 

Wabash ..... eenicees Japanese 1937 
1936 

Central ey Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio......... 1937 
1936 

Central of New Jersey..... 1937 
1936 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ead 
Elgin, Joliet & needa 


36 
SE BE kia cecieciexas 1937 
1936 
Pennsylvania System .....1937 
1936 
ere Peers 
1936 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........1937 
1936 
Norfolk & Western.......1937 
1936 

Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line...... -1937 
1936 
Central of Georgia........1937 
1936 


9 
Illinos Comat peer Y. 1937 
_M. 936 


ee ee 


936 

Seaboard Air Line...... «ob SSe 
1936 

GO . ocacucctarscicvedaeee 
1936 


Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western. ‘Ee 
Chicago Great Western... .1937 
1936 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1937 
1936 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 
1936 


Great Northern ......... .1937 
1936 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937 
1936 
Northern Pacific .........1937 
1936 
Central Western Region: 
BRGR ceccseccecccccececcel Sar 
1936 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1937 
C.&S.F. & P.& S.F.).1936 
Chicsgen Burl. & Quincy. . “aoe 


36 

Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1937 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1936 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1937 
1936 

Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 1937 
1936 


Union Pacific .......0.0+21937 
1936 


Southwestern Rezion: 


Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..1937 
1936 


Missouri Pacific ........ eok@ar 
1936 

St. Louis-San Francisco.... — 
936 

St. Louis Southw. Lines. . 1917 
3 

Texas & New Orleans.....1937 
1936 

Texas & Pacific. .....++...1937 
1936 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


374 
373 
1,941 


1,944 
1,945 


Train- 
miles 


143,358 


350,463 
249,567 


212,304 
413,766 


578,954 
1,582,953 
1,411,080 


,260 
151,055 


413, '350 
825,445 
777,802 
658,681 
609,114 


690,978 


1 217, 814 
942,094 


966,626 
268,145 


683,028 
604,481 


209,866 


1,604,959 


398,855 
371,343 


284, 269 
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Locomotive-miles 
Y = 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
a 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of April, 


Number of road 


locomotives on line 
= CN 








Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 


Car-miles r — r ~ 
cr - _ “~ Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Principal Loaded Per * excluding revenue serv- un- 

and : (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
helper Light sands) loaded and tenders revenue stored Stored able able 
148,439 10,210 3,430 66.8 183,447 63,273 60 14 18 19.6 
140,612 9,476 3,319 67.2 176,148 60,272 50 5 37 40.2 
338,706 28,429 11,140 69.8 615,362 231,262 139 ae 139 50.0 
339,313 33,346 9,823 66.2 549,867 196,714 134 1 152 53.0 
475,009 28,687 13,808 68.1 748,361 282,601 191 7 81 28.2 
430, 229 21,870 11,890 66.2 647,402 234, 309 170 5 107 36.5 
346,369 42,306 9,468 67.1 582,700 285,453 118 108 32 12.4 
291,747 37,319 7,538 64.5 464,312 215,209 113 136 36 12.6 
463,906 64,843 14,739 69.6 862,440 365,888 136 2 83 35.9 
428,937 57,401 12,472 66.2 741,496 291,706 162 a 81 33.3 
771,888 41,207 32,243 68.5 1,867,080 732,539 249 25 196 41.7 
708,813 34,389 28,447 65.9 1,686,194 634,508 199 49 227 47.8 
298,222 3,223 8,358 65.1 489,386 173,296 87 os 49 36.0 
280,680 3,764 7,642 63.6 454,400 158,445 80 fe 59 42.4 
442,447 55,825 15,585 68.1 972,047 441,063 142 5 121 45.1 
414,451 45,315 12,966 65.5 789,153 317,560 144 ei 155 51.8 
3,026,643 181,764 97,371 61.5 6,123,602 2,484,055 939 170 355 24.2 
2,881,480 181,021 91,167 60.0 5,837,629 2,327,218 900 112 516 33.8 
546,177 3544 18, 134 66.8 1,048,462 397,853 171 4 20 10.3 
473,522 6,190 16,484 63.0 976,428 363,189 148 20 26 13.4 
431,862 6,508 11,540 63.4 702, 314 256,132 131 ca 21 13.8 
402,143 6,869 10,175 62.0 648,343 233,741 118 3 37 23.4 
95,135 10 3,297 60.4 271,216 147,907 43 8 21 29.2 
937 re 2,786 58.6 234,608 127,455 29 10 28 41.8 
631,573 12,906 19,226 67.1 1,090,790 387,311 146 28 118 40.4 
586,766 12,042 17, 623 63.4 1 031, 389 344,689 137 27 146 47.1 
1,923,604 208,136 49,671 66.0 3,268,937 1,508,248 721 19 529 41.7 
1,732,245 173,858 43,409 64.7 2,863,902 1,294,896 638 41 623 47.8 
200,463 39,712 6,342 63.9 433,556 216,876 66 3 70 50.4 
170,883 30,393 5,136 62.5 346,383 166,587 59 10 86 55.5 
174,131 2,885 4,772 66.9 282,530 116,577 54 2 46 45.1 
172,394 2,893 4,192 66.7 253,652 106,217 54 2 52 48.1 
114,331 2,737 2,987 61.7 227,162 113,178 61 3 17 21.0 
96,391 1,614 2,518 63.2 189,591 94,713 56 a 30 34.9 
33,654 17,472 336 = 551.1 26,399 10,749 33 3 15 29.4 
28,469 16,549 285 50.7 21,999 8,240 29 4 8 35.3 
3,754,692 405,528 115,307 63.0 7,633,695 3,342,946 1,550 255 517 22.3 
3,331,098 374,112 100,910 62.1 6,812,949 2,985,476 1,321 162 884 37.3 
531,340 65,095 14,208 65.4 1,000,943 499,596 219 24 91 27.2 
454, 568 54,574 11,874 62.6 841,221 402,078 191 63 90 26.2 
868,115 36,583 36,828 57.5 2,976,301 1,592,136 415 40 95 a7.3 
817,921 35,376 34,897 58.6 2,851,418 1,557,643 394 53 82 13.5 
705,282 37,220 27,525 60.1 2,220,444 1,163,281 271 55 31 $.7 
645,611 31,104 25,092 61.3 2,020,078 1,082,921 266 55 53 14.2 
693,353 9,418 15,961 59.5 893,945 299,317 235 31 106 28.5 
618,181 8,414 13,132 60.4 726,893 241,921 231 37 143 34.8 
286,838 4,233 6,412 74.2 342,465 136,395 100 iti 25 20.0 
245,698 4,161 5,251 72.3 285,254 110,264 99 a 26 20.8 
1,578,093 29,349 37,745 64.9 2,296,267 908,285 701 7 177 20.0 
1,496,730 27,643 35,360 65.0 2,189,480 886.339 635 18 216 24.9 
1,275,476 30,119 27,391 59.9 1,906,653 887,231 400 13 158 27.7 
1,134,859 28,337 24,485 60.7 1,708,768 804,353 328 18 229 40.5 
605,426 3,782 14,938 65.8 51,566 302,478 249 1 61 19.6 
531,462 3,888 12,812 65.3 736,638 258,489 218 - 112 33.9 
1,311,685 19,604 30, 833 68.6 1,677,107 655,990 488 12 272 35.2 
1, 235, 367 21,065 28,135 68.1 1,540,759 601,615 459 33 307 38.4 
986,665 25,865 25,838 63.8 1,582,813 594,343 343 123 231 33.1 
1,015,621 25,614 24,432 64.9 1,439,838 561,936 331 134 262 36.0 
268,341 8,183 7,931 65.3 469,229 174,694 68 ie 26 ry Be 
234,807 8,116 7,273 64.7 429,615 156,505 57 1 31 34.8 
1,403,128 59,627 36,096 63.8 2,225,776 887,546 478 79 108 16.2 
1,351,463 54,685 33,731 61.1 2,127,941 821,901 432 113 140 20.4 
219,945 10,261 4,853 67.5 290,015 121,501 89 35 20 13.9 
210,533 9,002 4,564 70.3 261,557 104,828 80 35 34 22.8 
764,493 32,774 27,104 63.1 1,805,856 819,669 365 36 163 28.9 
700,499 25,183 22'848 66.2 1,413,156 587,808 350 57 195 32.4 
398,869 5,919 9,306 68.6 533,430 222,023 122 - 31 20.3 
366,957 4,146 8,285 70.4 462,640 184,753 117 se 40 25.5 
755,866 40,370 23,095 70.3 1,361,583 597,114 366 8 90 19.4 
666,008 45,346 18,609 68.5 1,082,258 444,190 344 21 90 19.8 
218,445 1,922 4,665 60.3 299,564 111,554 78 5 21 21.2 
196,116 1,510 4,318 62.5 273,478 101,288 64 4 30 30.6 
2,103,502 87,396 55,881 64.8 3,397,589 1,163,805 605 21 327 34.3 
1,860,081 74,858 46,384 62.8 2,844,458 922,159 553 93 356 35.5 
1,286,361 45,058 34,312 65.7 1,964,761 822,984 438 3 95 17.7 
1,294,214 40,997 32,603 64.2 1,900,526 787,999 436 1 103 19.1 
1,223,703 10,888 28,656 63.2 1,723,608 628,380 393 14 230 36.1 
1,162,256 6,698 25,187 63.1 1,511,814 547,466 389 3 326 45.4 
316,805 32.942 7.126 69.2 442,640 191,346 166 8 30 14.7 
311,522 30,151 7,342 68.2 449,877 184,369 164 10 31 15.1 
1,771,395 217,904 50,869 62.1 3,213,386 1,098,331 560 65 160 20.4 
1,416,388 163,265 42,167 62.8 2,626,262 72,916 494 63 235 29.7 
1,841,161 107,182 56,016 66.1 3,333,052 1,215,604 585 67 208 24.2 
1,668,787 101,601 51,517 64.1 3,104,622 1,077,014 557 65 252 28.8 
404,675 6,147 10,954 61.3 675,230 240,473 102 23 76 37.8 
376,358 5,835 10,284 62.3 614,669 212,277 99 25 78 38.6 
1,234,985 26,462 35,604 65.7 2,156,212 819,052 341 111 83 15.5 
1,162,469 25.606 32,513 63.7 2,015,366 740,707 314 81 149 27.4 
794,073 12.077 16,613 63.9 1,023,772 413,136 269 59 82 20.0 
685,294 9,741 14,819 65.3 889,535 359,720 262 104 70 16.1 
353,545 4,853 8,647 63.0 514,501 180,383 93 8 21 17.2 
258,612 3,332 7,168 63.2 420,778 145,707 99 10 9 7.6 
672,287 10,814 16,194 61.6 1,032,221 374,991 210 43 31 10.9 
546,343 8,615 12,783 61.6 803,956 284,308 202 34 59 20.0 
340,668 2,375 19.346 62.6 638,086 222,919 67 51 86 42.2 
284,463 2.009 8,688 61.4 531,853 174,614 65 56 98 44.7 
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1937, Compared with April, 1936, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coalper  Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per  ton-miles, _ tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per 
: cr A— ~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.........1937 2,253 4,232 6,485 24.6 21,396 1,284 443 18.4 302 24.5 5,646 164 61.4 
; 1936 2,349 4,711 7,061 21.9 21,616 1,304 446 18.2 278 22.8 5,385 157 58.1 
Boston & Maine.......... 1937 6,970 8,470 15,440 13.8 28,424 2,063 775 20.8 474 32.8 3,971 101 48.9 
1936 8,165 8,173 16,338 14,8 23,144 1,903 681 20.0 346 26.1 3,325 111 46.2 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1937 8,803 14,225 23,028 12,5 27,871 1,996. 754 20.5 403 28.9 4,685 105 68.6 
} 1936 13,083 12,624 25,707 16.2 26,035 1,888 683 19.7 298 22.9 3,845 107 58.5 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1937 6,839 5,275 12,114 4.4 32,306 2,345 1,149 30.1 819 40.4 11,461 111 55.0 
1936 8,385 3,781 12,166 5.3 29,884 2,201 1,020 28.5 571 30.9 8,635 110 41.6 
Del., Lack. & Western. ...1937 11,483 9,431 20,914 13.6 34,521 acts 896 24.8 597 34.5 12,411 132 83.3 
ange ; ; 1936 13,321 6,834 20,155 16.0 31,601 1,951 768 234 479 30.9 9,895 131 72.3 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1937 16,129 18,871 35,000 4.3 42,483 2,577 1,011 22.7 691 44.4 10,689 99 64.1 
193 17,469 18,234 35,703 4.5 41,858 2,511 945 22.3 633 43.1 9,206 101 57.8 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1937 4,377 8,289 12,666 13.8 32,393 1,669 591 20.7 429 31.8 5,624 102 80.5 
: 1936 3,863 8,355 12,218 43.3 31,863 1,669 582 20.7 454 34.4 5,142 103 74.3 
CM VERE. ccasivcncves 1937 10,368 12,692 23,060 6.3 42,064 2,462 1,117 28.3 641 soe 11,279 115 65.1 
1936 11,811 10,242 22,053 8.0 36,469 2,072 24.5 503 31.4 8,031 122 54.0 
New York Central........1937 88,096 75,685 163,781 13.7 36,629 2,158 876 25.5 505 32.2 7,674 106 80.7 
; ' 1936 105,796* 72,080 177,876 18.4 35,860 2,156 860 25.5 448 29.3 7,190 108 74.9 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1937 231 8,481 13,712 2.0 36,478 1,958 743 21.9 934 63.8 7,933 97 101.3 
19 6,278 7,672 13,950 3.6 37,341 2,082 774 22.0 881 63.5 7,241 92 90.3 
Pere Marquette .......... 1937 7,437 8,332 15,449 2.7 27,728 1,689 616 22.2 526 37.4 4,102 95 105.8 
f : 1936 8,547 7,504 16,051 4.8 28,107 1,692 610 23.0 502 35.3 3,743 96 94.6 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1937 7,943 11,334 19,277 30.1 42,147 2,974 1,622 44.9 250 9.2 21,085 97 50.8 
1936 13,595 11,370 24,965 41.8 41,805 3,124 1,697 45.7 167 6.2 18,169 106 40.9 
NEON S-cciniwacecceonkens 1937 9,862 10,077 19,939 52 36,896 1,778 631 20.1 634 46.9 5,332 112 76.5 
; 1936 10,007 9,311 19,318 3.0 36,176 1,802 602 19.6 597 48.1 4,719 113 67.7 
Central Eastern Regiou: 
Baltimore & Ohio.........1937 56,619 35,103 91,722 43.7 $22,712 2,095 967 30.4 570 28.4 7,916 144 59.9 
# 1936 68,213 27,610 95,823 15.6 26,483 2,057 93) 29.8 457 23.7 6,780 146 52.3 
Ceutral of New Jersey..... 1937 9,336 12,765 22,101 23.8 29,444 2,533 1,267 34.2 337 15.4 10,612 129 75.6 
‘ oe 1936 11,045 11,134 22,179 30.1 27,613 2,395 1,152 32.4 267 13.2 8,152 142 59.7 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1937 2,977 3,708 6,685 2.8 29,025 1,633 674 24.4 578 35.4 4,176 126 61.0 
: 1936 3,246 3,184 6,430 10.6 27,079 1,482 621 25.3 551 32.6 3,802 132 56.7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1937 7,959 6,345 14,304 3.6 17,283 2,090 1,041 37.9 247 10.6 8,677 115 68.4 
1936 8,205 4,658 12,863 5.5 17,673 2,044 1,021 37.6 251 10.6 7,273 121 53.2 
ee ee 360 3,808 4,168 2.7 5,993 819 333 32.0 89 5.4 912 303 49.4 
1936 626 3,553 4,179 2.0 5,951 809 03 28.9 66 4.5 700 314 43.2 
Pennsylvania System .....1937 171,965 73,176 245,141 17.6 34,997 2,975 1,040 29.0 457 25.0 11,112 119 66.0 
‘ 1936 200,293 66,655 266,948 16.3 32,257 2,307 1,046 29.6 372 20.3 9,918 121 58.5 
PE cb wcaneeeodaneons 1937 19,169 15,892 35,061 6.1 25,695 2,107 1,052 35.2 459 20.0 11,528 142 66.8 
1936 25,178 11,624 36,802 10.3 24,504 2,042 976 33.9 342 16.2 9,249 146 53.8 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake ee 1937 44,249 16,854 61,103 1.0 51,536 3,652 1,954 43.2 909 36.6 17,400 80 60.2 
1936 41,946 14,588 56,534 1.7 51,356 3,702 2,022 44.6 938 35.9 17,024 79 59.1 
Norfolk & Western....... 1937 31,461 6,004 37,465 1.3 50,270 3,407 1,785 42.3 1,095 43.1 17,781 103 75.1 
1936 27,985 6,054 34,039 2.0 48,118 3,343 1,792 43.2 980 37.0 16,830 105 65.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line.......1937 16,764 10,814 27,578 17.8 22,217 1,299 435 18.8 349 3i.0 1,965 108 67.5 
1936 19,941 8,926 28,867 21.2 20,578 1,183 394 18.4 274 24.7 1,581 114 54.4 
Central of Georgia........ 1937 3,139 4,670 7,809 24 22,205 1,230 490 21.3 552 34.9 2,411 128 86.1 
1936 3,787 2,843 6,630 r A i 21,599 1,182 457 21.0 554 36.5 1,949 123 73.1 
Illinos Central (incl. Y. 1937 29,914 20,944 50,858 16.7. 25,665 1,483 586 24.1 590 37.7 4,625 138 65.3 
= A Seer 193 37,937 19,501 57,438 30.1 25,365 1,480 599 25:1 512 31.5 4,499 136 63.2 
Louisville & Nashville. ....1937 31,436 13,998 45,434 532 25,065 1,625 756 32.4 673 34.7 5,997 128 81.1 
1936 35,895 11,589 47,484 23.1 24,720 1,642 773 32.9 558 28.0 5,365 133 73.0 
Seaboard Air Line........1937 9,561 7,901 17,462 2.1 24,195 1,491 530 20.2 547 41.0 2,347 124 72.5 
1936 9.751 5,945 15,696 2.5 23,839 1,453 510 20.2 538 40.8 2,006 121 59.1 
OT. | 20,152 24,132 44,284 10.3 21,814 1,304 510 21.3 498 34.1 3,315 146 60.8 
1936 22,964 17,986 40,950 14.3 20,527 1,275 498 21.4 493 33.9 3,040 149 55.1 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1937 33,745 19,210 52,955 7.9 26,070 1,709 642 23.0 365 24.8 2,358 120 52.7 
1936 36,834 19,155 55,989 8.9 23,391 1,492 582 23.0 328 22.0 2,242 129 51.0 
Chicago Great Western... .1937 1,787 4,505 6,292 24 .3E,555 2752 652 22.0 924 64.2 4,015 129 106.6 
1936 1,899 3,948 5,847 2.3 30,992 1,834 668 21.5 952 68.5 3,578 133 97.3 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac,.1937 39,330 20,180 59,510 2.5 27,672 1,731 690 24.6 486 31.0 2,664 126 79.3 
1936 42,389 18,758 61,147 bm 26,374 1,679 648 24.4 446 29.9 2,462 125 74.4 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 4,255 4,468 8,723 8.3 18,842 1,384 580 25.0 468 27.7 2,476 113 58.1 
1936 3,218 5,020 8,238 8.7 17,504 1,306 523 23.0 422 26.2 2,135 123 54.9 
Great Northern ..........1937 36,261 12,025 48,286 8.0 34,903 2,378 1,079 30.2 567 29.7 3,416 110 51.4 
1936 37,469 9,583 47,052 10.8 30,017 2,021 841 25.7 408 24.0 2,403 125 44.5 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937 11,279 4,768 16,047 4.1 21,719 1,374 572 23.9 452 27.6 1,730 102 89.1 
1936 11,839 4,565 16,404 5.6 20,613 1,291 516 22.3 378 24.1 1,441 109 80.1 
Northern Pacific .......++.1937 26,381 5,901 32,282 8.2 31,218 2,002 878 25.9 606 33.3 3,096 140 62.1 
1936 27,892 5,291 33,183 12.3 28,109 1,798 738 23.9 447 27.3 2,303 151 57.2 
Central Western Region: 
PR oc kesseeceeciseeessoue 2,510 6.061 8,571 24.3 33,079 1,433 534 23.9 432 29.9 4,079 128 79.5 
1936 2,336 5,744 8,080 25.6 33,008 1,423 527 23.5 400 27.3 3,637 124 70.4 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1937 62,259 16,795 79,054 8.6 33,558 1,761 603 20.8 497 36.9 2,861 122 81.5 
G.C. & S.F. & P.&S.F.).1936 66,017 13,420 79,437 12.4 31,225 1,653 536 19.9 390 31.2 2,323 126 69.0 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1937 25,251 16,905 42,156 ye 27,977 1,597 669 24.0 652 41.4 3,070 121 87.2 
1936 26,592 14,239 40,831 10.3 27,065 1,540 638 24.2 630 40.6 2,929 127 86.7 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1937 19,811 14,211 34,022 8.1 25,727 1,432 522 21.9 609 43.9 2,582 132 67.6 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1936 24,516 12,385 36,901 10.9 23,522 1,312 475 o4.F 493 35.9 2,232 142 58.0 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1937 11,955 3,136 15,091 4.8 25,344 1,535 664 26.9 422 22.7 2,476 165 60.9 
1936 12,896 2,987 15,883 7.5 25,659 1,582 648 25.1 385 22.4 2,378 158 58.2 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 1937 39,824 31,425 62,249 6.3 32,188 1,998 683 21.6 590 44.0 4,251 111 89.6 
1936 33,214 23,534 56,748 9.1 32,778 2,035 677 20.7 514 39.5 3,385 106 71.3 
Union Pacific ........-.+-1937 37,700 18,932 56,632 11.0 39,376 1,894 691 21.7 707 49.3 4,086 127 78.5 
1936 40,308 17,356 57,664 14.4 39,628 1,946 675 20.9 630 47.0 3,653 123 69.8 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..1937 3,441 5,226 8,667 2.3 31,642 1,694 603 22.0 875 65.0 2,443 91 71.8 
1936 4,657 5,477 10,134 3.4 31,160 1,658 572 20.6 711 55.3 2,156 91 66.6 
Missouri Pacific ..........1937 13,690 22,999 36,689 2.3 32,623 1,808 687 23.0 725 48.0 3,822 118 83.0 
1936 14,796 19,815 34,611 3.9 32,314 1,795 660 22.8 723 49.8 3,429 120 78.0 
St. Louis-San Francisco....1937 15,965 7,353 23,318 7.3 23,827 1,305 527 24.9 594 37.4 2,817 135 68.9 
1936 =: 118,738 6,589 25,327 7.1 24,934 1,311 530 24.3 465 29.3 2,453 135 56.2 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1937 2,278 3,942 6,220 3.2 28,425 1,469 515 20.9 925 70.4 3,469 102 100.7 
1936 2,842 2,639 5,481 5.3 30,790 1,632 565 20.3 850 66.1 2,748 96 77.5 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1937 6,568 14,449 21,017 6.3 27,691 1,548 562 23.2 594 41.7 2,831 89 85.4 
P 1936 ; 11,984 19,113 7.8 26,597 1,481 524 22.2 488 35.6 2,146 89 66.5 
Texas & Pacific.......... 1937 2,197 7,156 9,353 2.3 33,571 1,883 658 21.5 851 62.1 3,823 87 60.4 
1936 2,459 5,576 8,035 3.6 30,827 1,877 616 20.1 746 60.4 2,992 90 47.8 
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Bangor & Aroostook 


These Mountain Type locomotives built by 
the American Locomotive Company for the 
Bangor & Aroostook are splendid exam- 
ples of Modern Power. 

They carry a boiler pressure of 240 
pounds; have a combined heating surface of 
4,515 square feet and a grate area of 65.6 
square feet. Their total weight, engine and 
tender loaded, is 551,500 pounds of which 


214,500 pounds are carried on drivers. 


This power is fired by Standard Stokers. 


1s STAN DARD 
STOKER 











The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: 759 thousand was 
the total for the March 20 week—which 
was up % over last year (when floods 
and dust storms were holding loadings 
down). 
8 

EASTERN WAGE BODY. Chief 
executives of eastern railroads meeting in 
New York on Monday named a committee 
to investigate the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in dealing with the wage demands 
of the railway unions. Members of the 
committee are J. W. Smith (B. & M.), 
J. G. Walber (N. Y. C.), R. W. Brown 
(Rdg.), H. A. Enochs (P. R. R.), H. D. 
Barber (Erie). If the individual rail- 
roads authorize the committee to act in 
their behalf, it is possible that wage 
negotiations can be conducted on a group 
basis rather than by individual roads. 


O. S. & D. RISES: 21 million dollars 
was the bill for loss and damage to freight 
last year—according to preliminary re- 
ports covering 95 per cent of the mileage 
in Canada and U. S. This represents an 
increase of 16.6 per cent over 1935. The 
big increases occurred from freezing 
(due to 1936’s cold winter); from train 
accidents (up more than %); from poor 
equipment (up 30 ner cent); from delay 
(up 29 per cent). 

e 
EVEN REEFER TEMP.: A new 
heating system for refrigerator cars is 
described herein which operates thermo- 
statically in conjunction with the cooling 
system, depending upon outside tempera- 
tures, to insure a uniform temperature in- 
side the car at all times. On a test 
where outside temperatures varied be- 
tween —12° and +62°, the temperature 
inside the car remained constantly at 32° 
and the maximum variation between the 
top and bottom of the car was 3°. 

a 
RAILWAY LABOR ACT: The ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Virginian’s contest on the Railway 
Labor Act, which was decided this week, 
did not involve the general applicability of 
the act, but only whether or not it applied 
to employees in the “back shop.” The 
railway contended that such employees 
were not engaged in interstate commerce 
and hence could not be included in federal 
legislation based upon the powers granted 
to Congress by the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. The Court held that these 
employees were involved in interstate com- 
merce, thus sustaining the application of 
the Railway Labor Act to them. 

e 
I. C. C. JUBILEE: The dinner cele- 
brating the I. C. C.’s fiftieth birthday, in 
Washington last Wednesday evening, was 
a stirring tribute to its record of integ- 
rity and a tocsin of warning against per- 
mitting it to degenerate into a mere ad- 
Ministrative bureau, making its decisions 
in accord with the views of the Adminis- 
tration currently in power. That being 
the case, we could wish that the com- 
memorative arrangements had been some- 


what more widely representative of the 
I. C. C.’s contacts with all phases of 
transport, rather than so preponderantly 
the rate and legal end. As it was, an 
assembly in which lawyers with a knowl- 
edge of the issues at stake predominated, 
heard messages which could with profit 
have been brought to the hearing of a 
more diversified audience. But maybe this 
observation is a counsel of perfection; and 
we certainly do not want to carp at a 
job splendidly done. 

e 
BUCKLAND HEADS O. & W.: 
Edward G. Buckland, chairman of the 
New Haven and the New York, Ontario 
& Western, has been chosen also presi- 
dent of the latter line, succeeding Joseph 
H. Nuelle, who has resigned to head 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company and 
the Lehigh & New England, as was un- 
officially reported on this page last week. 

* 
NO CANADIAN’ STRIKE: The 
threat of a transport tie-up in the Domin- 
ion was removed this week when man- 
agements and labor agreed upon a plan 
for the restoration of the ten per cent 
pay deduction voluntarily accepted by 
employees in 1932. The pact provides for 
a series of bites which will eat up the 
entire ten per cent cut by April 1, 1938. 

c 


R.F.C’ING THE B.&M.: The Boston 
& Maine wants to extend a past-due note 
for a $7,500,000 debt to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation but the latter 
can’t see it unless the road permits a close 
scrutiny of its future financial policies. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved the extension without imposing 
the lending’ agency’s conditions, which are 
set forth in a news story herein. 

it 
N. H. TO DROP BOATS?: The 
trustees of the New Haven have applied 
to the federal court for authority to 
cease operation of the New York- 
Providence and the New York-New Bed- 
ford boat lines of the New England 
Steamship Company (a N. H._ sub- 
sidiary), and to sell 4 vessels used in these 
services. It isn’t only the railroads, ap- 
parently, which are being hit by highway 
competition. 

& 
HOW GET MORE MONEY?: 
A prosperous employer gives greater as- 
surance of high wages and _ favorable 
working conditions than a high degree of 
unionization—such is the conclusion 
reached in the leading editorial herein 
from an analysis of the Coordinator’s 
study of comparative wages and working 
conditions in the various forms of trans- 
port. Railway wages and working con- 
ditions where strong unions predominate, 
the report indicates, compare favorably 
with those in all forms of transport ex- 
cept pipe lines. Even better wage and 
working standards for comparable oc- 
cupations in pipe line transport appear 
to be ascribable to the comparative pros- 
perity of these carriers. 


23 


EQUIPMENT BOOM: In the first 
quarter of this year 50 per cent more 
locomotives, three times as many freight 
cars and five times as many passenger 
cars were ordered as in the first quarter 
of 1936. Total orders this year up to 
the end of March: 108 locomotives, 27.6 
thousand freight cars, 386 passenger cars. 
s 

FEBRUARY NET: Net railway oper- 
ating income in February was 38% mill- 
ions—less than 5 millions more than in the 
second month of 1936. was 322 
millions—up 22 millions from last year—, 
but operating expenses jumped more than 
8 millions and taxes more than 7% mill- 
ions. In the first two months the roads 
had net railway operating income of 77 
millions—up 8 millions over last year. 
Rate of return earned on investment for 
the two months was 3.6 per cent in the 
East, 2.2 in the South and 1.35 in the 
West. 


Gross 


HIGH-SPEED STEEL: W. M. Sheehan 
of the General Steel Castings Corporation 
recently told the Central Railway Club of 
Buffalo how the inherent qualities of cast 
steel for truck, car and locomotive frames 


make for safe, speedy operation and low 
maintenance cost. His paper is abstracted 
herein. — 

s 
A. H. RUDD RETIRES: Chief signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania since 1920 


and an outstanding leader in the field, his 
identification with signaling has extended 
over 49 years—a longer period than has 
been devoted to this branch of railroading 
by any other professional engineer. An 
outline of his career is given in our news 
story of his retirement at the age of 70 
years. 

S 
LOADS AND TRACK: What actually 
happens (depression, “wave motion,” etc.) 
when wheels move over track—and how 
do these effects vary as loads are increased 
or diminished? Exhaustive scientific an- 
alyses have brought out a lot of relatively 
unknown facts which every railroader 
ought to know about what happens to 
track under passing loads, and the more 
salient of these facts are set forth in a 
paper by Professor Arthur Talbot, re- 
ported herein. 

* 
FELL’S SNOWBALL: Chairman 
Frank Fell of the Accounting Division of 
the A. A. R. has “got something there” 
in his regional accounting conferences. 
The one held in Washington last week 
was attended by more than 130 accounting 
officers, and one observer said he had never 
seen more chief accounting officers present 
at a meeting, perhaps not even at a con- 
vention of the accounting division. The 
secret lies in the high quality of funda- 
mental discussion which Mr. Fell has pro- 
vided at these meetings; and since the 
attendance has been snowballing, we’ll look 
forward to a word from the next regional 
meeting—Chicago, April 30. 
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Staybolts, of necessity, are rigidly anchored in the firebox sheet so that they 


cannot move — but when the sheet expands they have got to yield. As the 

firebox “breathes,” they are wiggling all the time. » » » Flexed first in one 
direction, then in another and under constant tension — only good material 

can stand the strain and give dependable service. » » » “Agathon Alloy 

Staybolts have high tensile strength and high resistance to fatigue. They 

withstand the high pressures, the constant vibration and weaving of the 

firebox. They give longer service at lower costs. » » » Republic makes alloy 

steels for every locomotive part. In any service Republic steels assure long 


life and low maintenance. For further information address Department RA 


Republic Steel 





GENERAL OFFICES . . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION . MASSILLON, OHIO 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the March 27 
week revenue cars loaded totaled 761 
thousand—up 0.2 per cent over the pre- 
ceding week and 28 per cent over 1936 
(when floods and dust storms depressed 
traffic unseasonably). 


BILLION-DOLLAR YEAR: UU. S. 
railways spent $1,041,000,000 in 1936 for 
materials and equipment—topping earlier 
estimates by 60 million dollars—according 
to Railway Age’s survey presented herein. 


And meanwhile current buying from 
manufacturers proceeds at double last 
year’s rate. 

& 


EX PARTE 115: Hearings on the rate 
revision case came to an end—at least as 
far as Washington is concerned—on April 
3, but they will be continued at outlying 
points in so far as basic commodities are 
concerned. The first one of these is sched- 
uled for Atlanta on April 16. 


® 
S. P. LINE CHANGE: By a 134-mile 
line change in the Tehachapi mountains, 
the Southern Pacific has eliminated 6 
bridges, 191 deg. of curvature and a severe 
flood hazard (when cloud bursts occur) 
on its busy single track San Joaquin Val- 
ley line. The job is described in an illus- 
trated article herein. 

¢ 
ABSENTEE OWNERS: Corporate 
security holders—the real owners—are 
viewed by one of the members of the 
Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (Hon. W. O. Douglas) in an ad- 
dress published herein as largely voiceless 
in company control—that function being 


monopolized by bankers and managements. 


Mr. Douglas favors curtailing banker in- 
fluence on corporate policy, and seeks to 
give security owners more authority in 
management — altogether a provocative 
point of view, and an important one, con- 
sidering its source. 
@ 
BILL BURNHAM, SALESMAN: 
The Chicago & North Western has a 
series of sound films portraying the ex- 
ploits of one Bill Burnham as a super- 
salesman of railroad service, which it is 
using at educational meetings over the 
system attended by its solicitors, agents 
and ticket sellers. The department has 
not seen the films, but it sounds like a 
painless, yet highly effective, method of 
inculeating the fundamentals of successful 
salesmanship. 
& 


“UNPACKING” PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION: Doing business of any kind across 
state lines is just as much “interstate 
commerce” as is transportation across 
state lines. Regardless of whether the 
Supreme Court is “packed” or not, the 
courts are not insulated from public opin- 
ion and eventually will adopt this broader 
iew if public clamor persists. The lead- 
ing editorial herein predicts, accordingly, 
that big business of all varieties will soon 
ind itself exposed to the same kind of 
costly government control which it has 


enthusiastically assisted in foisting upon 
the railroads. For effective protection, 
business must appeal its case, not to the 
courts, but to public opinion; and, in its 
policies toward the railroads, cease creat- 
ing precedents which will inevitably in the 
long run be applied to all large enterprise 
doing business across state lines. 

a 
INDUSTRY SCATTERING?: Some 
big industrial concerns have come to the 
conclusion that concentrating all their 
work in one or two colossal factories is 
a mistake; and they are, accordingly, tak- 
ing steps to decentralize. Last week’s is- 
sue of “Business Week” told of further 
moves in this direction being made by the 
Ford Motor Company and General Mo- 
tors. Ford, it seems, seeks to have all 
work possible done in scattered small plants 
(but apparently he expects to do most of 
the transport for assembly by trucks). 
Anyhow, if the tendency becomes general, 
it will give railroad traffic departments 
plenty to think about. And how about the 
opportunities in this tendency which de- 
velopment officers might find for locating 
new industries? 

* 

YOUNGEST P. T. M.?: The appoint- 
ment of Henry McCarthy as passenger 
trafic manager of the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central makes him, to the 
best of cur knowledge, the youngest p. t. 
m., at least of any large railroad, in the 
country. He was born in 1906 at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

e 
PHOSPHATE CARS: The Seaboard 
was faced with the problem of giving dry 
handling in carload lots to phosphate rock 
as fine as granulated sugar, and the 70- 
ton hopper cars which were developed to 
meet this requirement are described in an 
article in this issue. 

e 
CHARITY BALL: George A. Ball 
who controls the Midamerica Corpora- 
tion, through which in turn he has con- 
trol of the Van Sweringen railroad prop- 
erties, has announced through the Wall 
Street Journal that he has donated all his 
Midamerica common stock to a charitable 
trust. 

* 
MORGENTHAU GETS TOUGH: 
The railroads have won widespread public 
approbation by their liberality in agreeing 
to pay pensions which, in all likelihood, 
could not legally have been required of 
them—but in this general acclaim the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury stands aloof. He 
not only looks the gift horse in the mouth, 
but wants a saddle and bridle, a barn and 
a few bushels of oats thrown in for good 
measure. Specifically, he insists on col- 
lecting last year’s pension taxes from the 
railroads, which under the agreed-upon 
plan were to be remitted, and wants to 
jack up the future rate above the 2% per 
cent which the carriers agreed to pay. 
Pensions for the old timers are thus held 
up until means of pacifying the Prima 
Donna in the Treasury are found. 
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DEFICIT IN JANUARY: The Class 
I roads, despite a great increase in gross 
and in net railway operating income in 
January, nevertheless came out 4% mil- 
lions in the red after fixed charges were 
taken into account. But anyhow, the 
deficit was 3% millions less than in Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

€ 
COLOR FILM: The Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern is using a film showing the sights 
of New Orleans in natural color as a pas- 
senger-travel promotion scheme. 

2 
I.C.cC. OR CABINET?: Several speak- 
ers at the celebration of the I.C.C. fiftieth 
anniversary last week discussed the pro- 
posed reorganization of the federal admin- 
istrative set-up, which would subordinate 
the I.C.C. to the Department of Com- 
merce, but none of these speakers, per- 
haps, defined the issue with greater cogency 
than did Senator Wheeler. Accordingly, 
we publish his discourse herein, and com- 
mend it to the attention of everyone seri- 
ously interested in the maintenance of or- 
derly and sane relations between the gov- 
ernment and the transportation industry 
and its customers. 

e 
33 LOCOS: The past week brought re- 
ports of orders for 33 locomotives—all 
steam. While the largest was that for 16 
placed by the St. Louis-San Francisco in 
its own shops, builders received orders 
for 12 from the Atlantic Coast Line, four 
from the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie and one from the Youngstown 
& Northern. Meanwhile the Pennsyl- 
vania placed a company-shop order for 
2500 freight cars and the Lake Superior 


& Ishpeming bought 300 from outside 
builders. 

& 
RESEARCH—WHOSE JOB?: Fur- 


damental research is that done without 
commercial motive, simply to broaden the 
range of human knowledge. Creative re- 
search is that done by a manufacturer to 
develop new and improved commodities. 
Applied research deals with the ways and 
means of applying industrial products to 
the most practical use. This classification 
was made by L. W. Wallace, director of 
equipment research, A.A.R., at the meet- 
ing of the Shippers Advisory Board at 
Elmira this week. Obviously, it is only 
the third category—applied research— 
which concerns the railroads, since they 
are users, not manufacturers, of commodi- 
ties. Creative research for the railroad 
industry is the job of those who sell them 
equipment and materials. From this an- 
alysis, it is obvious that the comparison 
between railroad research and that of au- 
tomotive manufacturers is illogical and 
meaningless. A true comparison in trans- 
portation research between railroads and 
motor transport would be between the 
railroads on the one hand and truck and 
bus operators on the other; or between 
the research activities of the manufactur- 
ers of railway equipment and those of the 
automotive manufacturers. 
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Staybolts must withstand terrific punishment. They are rigidly held 
in the sheets; they are under tensile stress all the time; and they are 
constantly vibrated and bent with every temperature change. » » » 
Agathon* Alloy Staybolts have high tensile strength and unusual 
resistance to vibration. They withstand the multiplicity of stresses 
that only a firebox can impose. They make records in the firebox. 
» » » Agathon Alloy Staybolt steel is but one of Republic’s products. 
There is Toncan“ Iron for firebox plates, for pipe and sheets: Agathon 
Alloy Forging steel for motion work; Republic Double Strength Steel 
for cars and locomotives; Toncan Pipe and steel pipe for locomotive, 
car and shop service. Whatever the railroad need, Republic can sup- 


ply the material. Our metallurgists are at your service. Address 
Department RA. 
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CARLOADINGS: The weekly total for 
April 3 was 726 thousand, which was 18 
per cent over last year, but 4% per cent 
under the preceding week this year. 

e 
RATE CASE SPEED: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has decided to sep- 
arate its consideration of basic commodities 
in the rate revision case, Ex Parte 115, 
from that of the case as a whole so that, 
in the event that readjustments are per- 
mitted, the carriers will get the benefit of 
them possibly by mid-summer instead of 
having to wait until the entire case is dis- 
posed of. 

* 
7,900 FREIGHT CARS: Freight car 
buying produced the big news in equip- 
ment markets this week when orders for 
7,922 were reported, as detailed in “Equip- 
ment and Supplies’ columns herein. 
Meanwhile there came reports of orders 
for 13 locomotives (11 electrics and two 
steam); and for 13 passenger-train cars. 

® 
GLASS HOUSE AIR LINES: Air 
transport appears to be characterized by a 
spirit of recklessness no less in its use of 
figures than in its record of fatalities for 
its customers. An editorial herein brings 
to light an effort by an “air-minded” 
writer to discredit the railroad record for 
safety and shows actually that in the face 
of his extravagant assertions railroad pas- 
senger safety is 257 times as good as that 
of air lines and Pullman passenger safety 
826 times as good. 

& 
FOURTH SECTION: The _ House 
passed the Pettengill bill amending the 
fourth section’s long-and-short-haul clause 
this week. Some of the business interests 
which are opposing this measure ought to 
reflect on the Wagner Act decision and 
ask themselves how they would like to 
have the long-and-short-haul principle 
saddled upon their business. What is 
regulatory sauce for the railroad goose is 
eventually going to be sauce for the gander 
of all large-scale business. 

® 
1.C.C. OR CABINET ?: Should a quasi- 
judicial and non-partisan tribunal such as 
the I.C.C. settle controversial issues in 
transport regulation, or would the job be 
done better in the public interest if these 
functions were entrusted to a Cabinet of- 


ficer, representing the views of the Ad- 


ministration in power? That, as the lead- 
ing editorial herein points out, is the issue 
raised by the proposed government reor- 
ganization plan which would deprive the 
1.C.C. of much of its power. The editorial 
goes on to show that a recent authorita- 
tive survey of this question in Great 
3ritain has reached an emphatic conclu- 
sion favoring the impartial tribunal. 
® 

FANS ON MOVE: With warmer 
weather, the railway hobbyists are ceasing 
to hibernate and are out once more in 
search of their natural prey. Last Sunday 
5,200 enthusiasts from Boston, New York 


and Buffalo descended, in special trains, 
upon the Alco plant at Schenectady; and 
many more would have made the journey 
if they could have been cared for. On the 
preceding Sunday a party from Washing- 
ton visited the Baldwin plant; and on the 
25th the New Haven will show some of its 
behind-the-scenes operations (including 
Cedar Hill yard) to a train-load of New 
York excursionists. 

= 
EMPLOYMENT UP 8%: At the 
middle of March this year the Class I 
roads (excluding switching and terminal 
companies) had 1,101,703 employees on 
their payrolls—which was 7.9 per cent 
more than a year ago. The biggest per- 
centage increase was in maintenance of 
way employees—9.3 per cent. Next came 
maintenance of equipment and stores em- 
ployees—9.1 per cent. Train and engine 
crews were next, with 7.2 per cent. The 
lowest rate of increase—only 2.6 per cent 
—was shown in executives, officials and 
staff assistants. Increases, not only over 
March of last year but over February of 
this year as well were shown for all classes 
but train, engine and yard service—here 
again the maintenance of way department 
led all the rest. 

S 
COLO.-TEXAS SHORT LINE: The 
Santa Fe inaugurated its shorter route be- 
tween Denver and Texas in February with 
the opening of a new 112-mile line between 
Las Animas, Colo., and Boise City in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. The construction 
of this line and how it fits into the Santa 
Fe’s operations are set forth in an article 
herein. Incidentally, this was a big job 
(largest new line since 1931) and it was 
done in record time—grading having been 
started less than a year ago. 

8 


SPEED BRINGS CHANGES: What 
are the conditions in roadway, brakes, sig- 
nals, power, safety which are needed for 
sustained high train speeds? This inter- 
esting and important question is examined 
realistically by one of the outstanding en- 
gineers in railroad work—L. K. Sillcox— 
in an address published herein. He sees 
the fares which passengers are willing to 
pay as setting a limit on the kind of serv- 
ice the railroads can afford to give. 
& 

COSTING FOR COMPETITION: 
Acceptable cost finding methods have be- 
come an imperative necessity, if regula- 
tory authorities are to fix equitable rates 
for rival agencies of transport—such is 
the conclusion reached by Arthur F. 
White, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the I.C.C., in his paper be- 
fore the recent “off the record” confer- 
ence of accounting officers at Washington. 
Mr. White then told how the bureau is 
proceeding to arrive at such acceptable 
costing methods. This subject is of such 
widespread interest and importance that 
permission to publish this paper was sought 


_ and obtained from Mr. White, and it ap- 


pears elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


MARCH REVENUES: Roads having 
83 per cent of all operating revenues have 
reported gross for March at 22 per cent 
greater than in March last year. Freight 
earnings were up 25 per cent and passen- 
ger receipts 15 per cent. The Eastern 
roads lead the increase, with 27 per cent, 
followed by the South and West, each of 
which had earnings somewhat more than 
15 per cent over last year’s. 

& 
PENNSY’S REMOTE CONTROL: 
A lot of interlockings were closed during 
the depression—and traffic revival is rais- 
ing the question of reopening some of 
them. A situation like this arose on the 
P. R. R. where the great expense of re- 
storing the interlocking was avoided 
(while securing its advantages) by a re- 
mote control-installation; details herein. 

& 
PENSIONS: Senator Pat Harrison has 
announced that the Senate is about ready 
to go ahead with legislation to make ef- 
fective the agreement on pensions reached 
by railway managements and the railway 
labor executives, regardless of the fact 
that Secretary Morgenthau of the Treas- 
ury is still dissatistied with the rate of the 
tax; and in spite of his continued desire 
to get his mitts on the $134,000,000 accrued 
last year under the pension tax act now 
in litigation, but which, under the agree- 
ment, is to be remitted. 

% 


CARL GRAY: The retirement next 
October 1 of the president of the Union 
Pacific was announced this week by Chair- 
man W. Averell Harriman, the successor 
in the presidency to be William M. Jeffers, 
executive vice-president. Fortunately for 
the railroads, however, the statesmanly 
services of the socially-minded U. P. chief 
executive are not to cease. He will con- 
tinue to serve his own railroad, and the 
carriers as a whole, in matters having to do 
with public policy, with the title of vice- 
chairman of the road’s directorate. 
. 


WELCOME, A. P. AND STEEL!: 
Until last Monday, the railroads share with 
some utilities and highway carriers the 
dubious distinction of comprising the bulk 
of legally-recognized “interstate com- 
merce,” and hence subject to the “foster- 
ing guardianship” of the federal govern- 
ment. By the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Wagner Act cases, the goodly company 
of draftees under the interstate commerce 
clause has now been increased to include 
news agencies and steel (and presumably 
all other business involving inter- 
state transactions). To the newcomers, 
the railways will extend a hearty welcome 
—and may we add that, like all recruits, 
they may learn a great deal from the ex- 
perience of the old-timers? For instance, 
large industry,-which aids in unduly re- 
stricting railway freedom (as we pointed 
out editorially last week), is simply setting 
a trap of precedent into which it itself 
may eventually be pushed. 


large 
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Defiance to stretch yet ample toughness to withstand shock and 
vibration are qualities of utmost importance in engine bolt steel. It 
is these qualities that maintain alignment and prolong the life of 
every locomotive part. « « « Agathon* Alloy Engine Bolt Steel has 
high tensile strength and high resistance to shock and vibration. It 
forges and threads perfectly. « « « Agathon Alloy Engine Bolt Steel 


guarantees greater dependability of service and lower costs for 





maintenance. « « « Agathon Alloy Engine Bolt Steel is but one of 


Republic products developed for locomotive service. For further 





information address Department RA. « « « « « « #Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 











The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the April 10 week 
revenue loadings totaled 716 thousand cars, 
which was up 15 per cent over last year 
but down 1% per cent from the preceding 
week. 

e 
LOCOMOTIVES: Eleven locomctives 
were ordered for domestic service this 
week, and the National Railways of Mex- 
ico came to bat with an order for 18 
more. The Rock Island will lease 10 
Diesels from Electro-Motive and the New 
Haven is after 10 electrics. 

a 
THE “FORTY-NINER”: The U. P.- 
Ss. P.-C. & N. W. streamliner “City of 
San Francisco,” on a weekly schedule be- 
tween Chicago and the Coast, will have a 
mate this summer in the “Forty-Niner,” 
so that high-speed service on this route 
will be bi-weekly. The new train, which 
will be steam-drawn, will have stream- 
lined Pullmans and other equipment. 


ONE-THIRD BILLION NEW CAP- 
ITAL: The Class I roads in 1936 spent 
298 millions for capital improvements in 
locomotives, equipment, roadway and 
structures, according to a statement issued 
this week by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. This was an increase of 117 mil- 
lions over 1935. Total railway purchases 
of equipment, fuel, materials and supplies 
last year were more than a billion dollars. 
@ 
PENSION TAX: An excise tax on the 
railroads beginning at 234 per cent and a 
similar income tax on employees (instead 
of a 2% per cent levy on each as provided 
by mutual agreement) is called for in the 
pension tax bill introduced by Congress- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The extra % per cent, 
presumably, was a concession to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—who objected to 
the agreed basis of tax as improvident. 
Chairman Doughton’s bill does not, how- 
ever, give the Secretary the money he had 
his eye on which was collected under the 
pension tax law last year—but will allow 
this money to be returned to the roads and 
their employees. 
2 

RAILWAY RESEARCH: A specific 
instance of how research for improved 
railway service is a function of suppliers 
of railway equipment, rather than primar- 
ily of the railways themselves, is to be 
found in the new Timken research and 
testing laboratory, described herein. In 
this plant will be developed information 
and materials having a direct bearing upon 
improved railway service. 


TO REGULATE ALL PRICES?: 


The Wagner Act decisions of the Supreme 


Court give the federal government regu- 
latory power over all interstate business, 
not only in respect to labor matters, but, 
by implication, over their prices and prof- 
its as well. The leading editorial herein 
Pomts out that large industry would be 
wise to check up on the activities of its 
traffic managers and lawyers, since these 


gentry are still busily engaged in fostering 
ham - stringing regulatory precedents 
against the railroads which can now quite 
easily be applied to any business—theirs 
included—which operates across _ state 
lines. 
& 

MODERN FREIGHT SERVICE: 
The Central Vermont has increased its 
merchandise freight business by more than 
50 per cent since 1932 by a combination 
of truck co-ordination, expedited service 
and a thoroughgoing plan of training em- 
ployees in salesmanship. An article in the 
Motor Transport Section in this issue tells 
what has been accomplished, and how. 


MAKE SCOUTS RAIL-MINDED: 
Thousands of Boy Scouts will be travel- 
ing to Washington, D. C., in June to at- 
tend their “National Jamboree.” In an 
article herein W. S. Wollner calls atten- 
tion to the opportunity this movement af- 
fords to make life-long friends of the 
railroads out of these boys—with sugges- 


tions as to how this may be done. 

a 
57 MILLIONS FOR SCRAP: In 1936 
the railroads had revenues of over 57 mil- 
lions from the sale of iron and steel scrap 
—an increase of 21 millions over the pre- 
ceding year. These sales, and stocks of 
materials carried during 1936, are analyzed 
in an article herein. 

o 
END BANKRUPTCIES!: That is the 
ukase delivered by the I.C.C. this week. 
Commissioner Mahaffie, hearing the D. & 
R. G. W. reorganization case, refused a 
request of counsel for a 60-day adjourn- 
ment and said that the commission expects 
to close the record in this case at a final 
hearing on June 2. “We can’t in justice 
prolong these proceedings,” he added. 

@ 


DANGER IN HOBOING: There was 
a sharp rise in the number of hoboes and 
other trespassers killed on the railroads 
last year—the total being 2,738, the larg- 
est number killed in this category in any 
year, with one exception (1933), since 
1923. The roads are doing their level 
best to curtail this loss of life; and in the 
6 months ended in January, they chased 
almost 2 million off their trains or other 
property. 
e 
CROSSINGS LIT UP: A Niagara 
frontier terminal line is floodlighting its 
grade crossings so that motorists can see 
not only the crossing but adjacent tracks. 
An article herein describes the installation. 
(the lamps ‘used, incidentally, are of the 
sodium type, giving yellow light.) 
& 


MORE REGULATION NEEDED: 
President Budd, addressing the Associated 
Trafic Clubs in New York this week, 
called attention to the need for the same 
sort of impartial regulation over capital 
expenditures in new highways and water- 
ways as is exercised over new railway con- 
struction by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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C. OF C. ON GAS TAX: At the an- 


nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States (Washington, 
April 27-29), the highway crowd hope to 
get an okay on a resolution condemning 
the “diversion” of gasoline taxes from any 
use but highway maintenance and im- 


provement. If they get. away with this, 
how about the railroads getting the Cham- 
ber on record calling on Uncle Sam and 
the states to spend all railroad taxes on 
maintenance-of-way ? 

2 


ANOTHER FELL MEETING: Chair- 
man Fell of the accounting division, 
A.A.R., has arranged another informal 
regional educational conference—Palmer 


House, Chicago, April 30. Speakers and 
their subjects will be: L. W. Wallace 
(A.A.R. equipment research division), 
“Research Results”; G. J. Bunting (vice- 
president, I.C.), “Mass Production in Rail- 
way Accounting”; J. W. Newell (chief 
accounting officer, Wabash), “Budgeting”; 
J. J. Ekin (vice-president, B. & O.), “Cost 
Finding”; H. C. McCleer (asst. general 


auditor, S.P.), “Centralized Control of 
Accounts, Statistics, Records and Office 
Mechanical Devices.” 

e 


CANADA TO TRY AGAIN: Rail- 
ways Minister Howe of Canada predicted 
in a speech at Toronto last week that his 
bill to put all forms of transport under 
regulation of the Dominion Railway Com- 
mission will be reintroduced in Parliament 
again next year. The bill was passed by 
the House of Commons (controlled by the 
present Administration) at the recent ses- 
sion, but was killed by the Senate (still 
largely dominated by hold-overs from the 
preceding Administration). 
e 
HOW RAISE NEW CAPITAL?: 
Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, addressing the 
Associated Traffic Clubs this pre- 
dicted that railroads will hereafter have 
a hard time getting any important quan- 
tity of new money from institutional in- 
vestors for needed capital improvements 
unless something is done to assure rea- 
sonable earnings. He maintained that 
a clearly defined national policy for 
the railways is an essential in the re- 
storation of their credit, and toward this 
end urged the appointment of a board made 
up of representatives of management, in- 
vestors, labor, shippers and government 
to formulate such a policy. 
e 

LOW RATES WISE?: Answering a 
stockholders question at the Maine Cen- 
tral’s annual meeting this week President 
French expressed doubt whether the re- 
duced passenger rates had “produced a 
dollar of net revenue.” Nevertheless he 
maintained that the rate reduction was 
wise from the point of view of the share- 
holders. Making a host of new friends 
and customers for the railways may be 
good business even when it is difficult to 
assign a dollars-and-cents value to their 
acquisition. 
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The faster the “Iron Horse” travels the greater the need for sound 
pins, rods, motion work and other running gear parts, for even 
steel can become exhausted. » » » Greater toughness and fatigue 
resistance as well as greater strength are to be found in the 
special railroad steels developed by Republic. » » » The modern 
“Tron Horse” needs their help. It needs Agathon* Nickel Iron for 
case hardened pins and bushings; Agathon Alloy Staybolts with 
their high tensile strength and resistance to fatigue: Toncan* Iron 
pipe and its high resistance to corrosion. » » » These and many 
other special steels and irons by Republic fit the “Iron Horse” to 


do a better job under today’s operating conditions. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Week at a Glance 


JUNE EXHIBITORS: A list of the 
241 companies which have contracted for 
exhibit space at the June Atlantic City 
conventions of the Mechanical and Pur- 
chases & Stores divisions of the A.A.R. is 
published in the News Department herein. 

2 
EQUIPMENT: 30 passenger cars were 
ordered this week—by the Atlantic Coast 
Line. The W. & L. E. announced that it 
will build 10 switch engines in its own 
shops, and there were orders for some 
1,500 new freight cars. 

* 
ADULT UNIONISM: The real vic- 
tories of the railway labor organizations 
lie in the field of collective bargaining, 
not in political manipulation—as the pen- 
sion agreement after a few weeks of col- 
lective bargaining (compared with years 
of futile political effort) shows. The 
leading editorial article herein draws at- 
tention to the growing enlightenment which 
is apparently dawning among the railway 
unions as to where their long-range inter- 
est lies, and how far they excel in fore- 
sight many industrial managements. (But 
the persistence of “full” crew and other 
make-work legislation shows that the 
unions still linger along, perhaps from 
force of habit, with discredited methods.) 

& 
NOVEL OVERPASS: An_ unusual 
mixture of concrete and wood construc- 
tion is used in the floor of a highway 
bridge over the L. & N. at Montgomery, 
Ala., described herein—and some interest- 
ing claims are made for this type of con- 
struction. 

& 
TRUCK TRAFFIC: Truck traffic in 
March, according to the index of the 
American Trucking Associations, ran ap- 
proximately 26 per cent heavier than a 
year ago. Biggest percentage increases 
were in automobiles, groceries and tobacco. 

a 
BUY OR PATCH UP?: Whether heavy 
repairs to old cars or the purchase of new 
ones is the more economical policy—this is 
a perennial and important problem, which 
K. F. Nystrom, superintendent of the car 
department of the Milwaukee, discussed in 
a recent address (reported herein). De- 
tails of the Milwaukee’s freight car main- 
tenance policy also are given. 

2 


CARLOADINGS: The total revenue 
freight loadings in the April 17 week was 
751 thousand cars, which was 17 per cent 
better than last year and 5 per cent bet- 
ter than the preceding week. 
& 

BALL SELLS OUT: A few weeks ago, 
George A. Ball gave his Midamerica Cor- 
poration stock, through which the various 
“Van Sweringen” roads are controlled, to 
a charitable trust. This week, as head of 
the charity fund, he announced the sale 
of Midamerica’s railroad securities to 
Robert R. Young, Frank K. Kolbe (both 
of N. Y.) and Allan P. Kirby (of 
‘Vilkes-Barre, Pa.). The price paid (for 
something over one million shares of Al- 


leghany Corporation and some real estate 
and miscellaneous securities) was said to 
be about 6% million dollars. Partner 
Young in the new combine said the deal 
was put through with the partners’ own 
money, that their purpose would be to 
shrink and not expand the Vans’ financial 
superstructure, that they propose to con- 
solidate the Eastern Van Sweringen roads 
as soon as possible, and that the partners 
will not seek places on directorates or in 
the managements of the properties. 

a 
U. P. ANNUAL REPORT: The 
Union Pacific’s annual report to its stock- 
holders appeared this week—and a hand- 
some job it is, with full-page illustrations 
of Sun Valley, its resplendent new equip- 
ment and an advertisement by U. P. em- 
ployees which appeared in an Ornaha 
newspaper. The company reports an in- 
crease of 34% per cent in passenger reve- 
nue in 1936 over 1935 which, it claims, “is 
the greatest percentage increase for any 
large railroad in the United States.” 

oT 
N. Y. STRIKE THREAT: In a juris- 
dictional row between the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Clerks and the Longshoremen’s 
union, members of the former threatened 
a walk-out over last week-end. Concilia- 
tory efforts of National Mediator Otto 
Beyer were unsuccessful and a threatened 
tie-up was averted by the appointment by 
the President of a fact-finding commission 
as provided under the Railway Labor Act. 
There are more rows these days between 
unions themselves than there are between 
the unions and managements—which is a 
good way to get government regulation of 
unions, if that is what they want. 

e 
“DAYLIGHT” MAKING MONEY: 
The Southern Pacific’s “Daylight” trains 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
averaged gross revenues of $4.86 per 
train-mile in their first 11 days of opera- 
tion, and on several occasions the train has 
been a complete sell-out. The public’s 
interest has been thoroughly aroused by 
these trains, and it is taking to them in 
large numbers. 

2 
CHARTING PURCHASES: Purchas- 
ing of railway materials and supplies, on a 
scientific basis, requires reference to a 
composite index of business trends (which 
foretells price changes and length of de- 
livery period); to a chart of carloadings 
(forecasting the need for materials well 
ir advance of any other index); and to 
reports of railway earnings (which fore- 
cast the policy of management in estab- 
lishing maintenance programs)—this was 
the message of R. C. Harris, G. S. K. of 
the P. R. R., in a recent address before 
the New York Railroad Club, reported 
herein. At the same meeting, F. S. Aus- 
tin, assistant purchasing agent, N. Y. C., 
made a plea for decent treatment to sales- 
men, expressing the hope that a call on a 
purchasing agent no longer calls for an 
unusual display of courage. 
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Q DOUBLES TRAFFIC: the 
Burlington inaugurated its “Zephyr” serv- 
ices between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
its passenger traffic on this line has more 
than doubled—it was announced this week 
by A. Cotsworth, Jr., the Q’s P. T. M. 

& 


Since 


FOURTH SECTION: The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will poll 
its member associations on their attitude 
on repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. If your 
local chamber of commerce belongs to the 
U. S. body, it might be a good idea to call 
this referendum to their attention, and see 
how they propose to vote. 
2 


CURBING CONTRACTS: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has stipulated 
that contracts with shippers by contract 
truckmen must hereafter be in writing and 
specific as to the obligations of both ship- 
per and carrier. The commission is wor- 
ried about the kind of competition the 
contract carriers are giving the common 
carriers, and seeks to protect the latter. 

€ 
RAIL TONNAGE: In 1936 rail pro- 
duction totaled approximately 1%4 million 
tons, which was greater than in any year 
since 1931, when more than 134 million 
tons were produced. The 1936 total was 
71 per cent greater than that of the pre- 
ceding year. Almost % of last year’s rail 
production was of 120-136 Ib. size, and that 
grouping likewise showed the highest per- 
centage gain in tonnage. 

€ 
S. P. SALES SCHOOL: Southern Pa- 
cific passenger solicitors, clerks, cashiers 
and others in the San Francisco area—150 
in all—are attending a “sales institute” 
under the direction of G. B. Hanson, dis- 
trict passenger agent. Organization, train 
service, commissary, baggage, telephone 
and telegraph, salesmanship and advertis- 
ing are among the subjects studied. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS: The French 
government, having insisted on unremuner- 
atively low railway rates for years, has 
been meeting the deficits of the privately- 
owned lines out of the public treasury. 
Now it proposes to take the roads over 
outright—and, incidentally, boost rates 10 
or 15 per cent. 
es 

BUSINESS PROFITS: How regulated 
industry (with business-fostered subsidies 
to its competitors) fares is disclosed in the 
1936 industrial earnings (on capital stock 
and surplus) compilation of the National 
City Bank (N. Y.). The railways are 
shown with earnings at 1.4 per cent. By 
contrast, automotive manufacturers earned 
24.6 per cent, the drug industry 17.4 per 
cent, the liquor business 19.1 per cent, 
chain stores (non-food) 16.6 per cent, in- 
surance companies 26.2 per cent and sales 
finance companies 18.3 per cent. Coal 
mining was the only industry less profit- 
able than railroading, and regulation is 
proposed for it—not to reduce its prices 
and earnings but to increase them. 
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Every successful streamlined train that 
rides the rails is a tribute to alloy 
steels and modern design. » » » Spe- 
cial light weight steels cut down dead 
weight; stainless steel sheets provide a 
gleaming exterior; alloy steels of great 
strength and shock resistance protect 
axles, gears and other moving parts 
from failure. » » » In the development 
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of all of these special steels, Republic 
metallurgists played an important 
part. New tailor-made steels have 
been perfected for a wide variety of 
special railroad applications. » » » 
Wherever alloy irons or steels present 
a problem, consult Republic Steel Cor- 
poration for better materials. » » » 
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CARLOADINGS: For the week ended 
April 24, cars loaded totaled 761 thousand, 
which was 14 per cent above the compar- 
able 1936 week. 


A. A. R. PUBLICITY: The member 
roads of the A. A. R. meeting in Chicago 
last week approved the continuance for 
another year the campaign of advertising 
in national magazines conducted during 
the past year by the public relations staff 
of the association. Continuance of other 
features of the A. A. R.’s many-sided cam- 
paign for more cordial public relations was 
likewise approved. 


JUNE EXHIBITS: Probably never in 
the history of railroading has a period of 
such dynamic change in railway equipment 
materials and devices occurred as has been 
the case in the years since the onset of 
the depressicr. This, combined with the 
large list of exhibitors and the fact that 
there have been no equipment and rolling 
stock device exhibits since 1930, inevitably 
point to the 1937 exhibits in connection 
with the Mechanical and Purchases & 
Stores division meetings in Atlantic City 
next month as probably the most inter- 
esting and informative of the kind in rail- 
way history. Some of the developments 
which point to the probable high popular- 
ity of the Atlantic City exhibits are out- 
lined in an editorial herein. 

e 
FLOOD RELOCATION: Crossings 
of tributaries to the Rio Grande in Texas 
which have caused flood trouble to the 
S. P. (15 bridges on two creeks alone 
being washed out in one flood in 1935) 
are being eliminated, or placed high enough 
to avoid flood waters. The problem the 
railroad faced and the details of its so- 
lution are outlined in an illustrated article 
herein. 

& 
STORES PROGRESS: Contrasting 
the pre-war stores practice of division 
isolation from a stores standpoint to the 
centralized control methods of today, G. 
O. Beale, chief purchasing and stores of- 
ficer of the C. & O., N. K. P. and P. M., 
outlines in an address published herein the 
steps by which a great reduction in in- 
ventory has been made possible. 

® 
SUPER-CHIEF TRIAL RUN: The 
Santa Fe’s new equipment for its Super- 
Chief has been out on a trial run with 
representatives of the press and a num- 
ber of distinguished guests aboard. In the 
news pages in this issue is a brief account 
of the trip telegraphed in by Railway Age’s 
editorial representative aboard the train; 
and luxurious travel it seems to be. 

2 
ROBBERY DIPS: Lawlessness may 
still threaten the nation as a whole, but 
the “cinder dicks” have it on the run 
on the railways. Claims arising from theft 
of freight in transit were under 700 thou- 
sand dollars last year—lower than for any 
previous year on record. Perhaps the 
country would have no crime problem if 


its policing were turned over to the rail- 
road protective officers—men whose sole 
job it is to put down crime, not to curry 
political favor. 

e 
VANS’ SUCCESSORS: The three men 
who bought Midamerica Corporation’s 
holdings of Alleghany Corporation stock— 
Allan Kirby, Frank Kolbe, and Robert 
Young—this week were elected to the 
directorate of Alleghany and announced 
their intention of eliminating or merging 
the Chesapeake Corporation and otherwise 
simplifying the financial superstructure 
through which control ot the “Van Swer- 
ingen railroads” is exercised. 

é 
DOUBLE DECK REEFER: Crushing 
of perishable freight in transit is mini- 
mized in a new double-deck refrigerator 
car designed by the Fruit Growers Ex- 
press, railroads, shippers and container 
manufacturers. The upper decks may be 
folded out of the way, if the lading does 
not require their use. This claim-pre- 
venting improvement is described in an 
illustrated article herein. 

s 
ACCOUNTANTS CONFER: There 
were approximately 150 railway account- 
ing officers and their staffs in attendance 
at the regional conference held in Chicago 
on April 30, arranged by Chairman Fell of 
the A. A. R.’s accounting division. The 
division holds its annual meeting at At- 
lantic City on June 2-4 and Secretary Ford 
reports the largest agenda in the history 
of this group (dating back to 1888) for 
discussion at that time. 

& 

“FANS” ON INCREASE: The rail- 
roads are doing more and more to cater to 
the rapidly growing number of railway 
hobbyists and fans—as reports in our news 
column show. One road is making a spe- 
cial effort to interest school children in 
railroading. A number of roads have an- 
nounced inspection or out-of-the-way trips 
for “their public.” It’s getting so each 
railroad now is developing a following like 
a big league ball player or a movie actor. 
And the great actor, the late William Gil- 
lette, who died recently, expresses the hope 
that his three miles of private miniature 
railway will not fall into the hands of 
“some blithering saphead” who will not 
appreciate it. 

& 

RESORT DISPLAY: The large mez- 
zanine gallery in the concourse of Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, has been 
given over to a scenic display of heroic 
proportions of New England’s country- 
side (emphasis on its summer recreational 
features). In the middle is a large frame, 
which instead of a picture, contains a full- 
sized sail boat, with an appropriate back- 
ground painted in. The display was 
formally opened last week by Governor 
Cross of Connecticut, and other prominent 
radio speakers, who seem to appreciate 
fully the railways’ effort to boost their 
section. Grand Central, incidentally, 
has a new short subject movie theater. 


The Week at a Glance 


EQUIPMENT ORDERS: Markets for 
new equipment were unusually quiet dur- 
ing the week, the principal items being an 
order for a streamlined train by the Read- 
ing and 13 Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives by four short line railroads. There 
are also small inquiries for both freight 
and passenger cars reported in the news 
columns herein. 

oe 
FEBRUARY DEFICIT: After fixed 
charges in February, the railroads were 
534 millions “in the red.” This was bet- 
ter, to be sure, than the 11% millions writ- 
ten in red ink in February a year ago, 
but it still means that in that month 
stockholders’ earnings were less than noth- 
ing. And that is something to think about 
in connection with the tremendous pros- 
perity some of the labor people seem to 
think the roads are enjoying—justifying 
thereby all manner of wage increase de- 
mands and “make work” legislation. 

& 
LOOMIS AND KERR: E. E. Loomis 
this week resigned as president of the 
Lehigh Valley to assume chairmanship of 
its directorate, and has been succeeded in 
the presidency by Duncan J. Kerr, as- 
sistant to the president, who went with the 
Lehigh less than a year ago from the 
operating department of the Great North- 
ern. 


s 
N. Y. LABOR ROW: The longshore- 
men union and the Brotherhod of Railway 
Clerks each had their innings before the 
emergency board hearing their jurisdic- 
tional controversy in New York this week 
—and apparently at times some of the 
clashing personalities came perilously near 
to blows. William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., was one of the witnesses. The 
clerks quite apparently have the jurisdic- 
tion, but the longshoremen claim they are 
not organizing the employees entrusted to 
them. 

& 
TRAIN LIMIT BILL: The Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee has report- 
ed favorably, without public hearing, the 
bill to limit freight trains to 70 cars. The 
noted transportation experts on this com- 
mittee have decided that the measure 
would promote safety in railroad employ- 
ment, which is the same kind of statistic- 
al analysis which would conclude that the 
more automobiles there are on a highway, 
the fewer the accidents which will occur. 

© 
CAR SHORTAGE COMING?: To 
meet. maximum weekly carloadings of 945 
thousand (in prospect for next fall if 
present traffic trends continue), 2,080,000 
freight cars are needed—so says the lead- 
ing editorial herein—while present indica- 
tions are that only 1,943,000 serviceable 
will be available at that time; hence there 
is real danger of a car shortage. This 
shortage will be made more severe, and 
the locomotive supply also will be gravely 
effected, if the proposed 70-car train limit 
bill should be enacted by Congress, the 
editorial further points out. 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS SOAR 


Just a little slack in engine bolts and—excessive 
vibration causes rapid wear—bearings tilt and bind 
—valve motion is out of square » » » Agathon* 
Alloy engine bolts have high tensile strength and 
high resistance to shock and vibration—they do not 
stretch in service. They forge and thread perfectly. 


» » » Agathon Alloy Steel for engine bolts insures 


dependability of 

performance and reduces maintenance costs » » » 
For every locomotive and car need Republic has a 
cost reducing material that will help lower 
maintenance expense. Bring your materials prob- 
lems to Republic metallurgists. Address Depart- 


ment RA » » » » » » » » » » » » 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 1 week 
revenue freight cars loaded totaled 782 
thousand, which was up 15 per cent over 
last year and almost 3 per cent over the 
preceding week. 

a 
DIXIE GOVERNORS: The political 
heads of most of the states in the South- 
east met in Atlanta on May 10 and decided 
to take an active part in the rate revision 
fight in behalf of their section. 

& 


HOWDY, AEOLUS: The Burlington’s 
interesting reconditioned and streamlined 
locomotive “Aeolus” is the subject of an 
illustrated description in this issue. Dy- 
namic augment has been reduced by two- 
thirds at 100 m.p.h. on this engine by re- 
ducing the weight of reciprocating parts. 
Other modern innovations have been ap- 
plied to this standard 4-8-4 locomotive, 
which will enable it to maintain the sched- 
ules of the Denver “Zephyrs,” when called 
upon to do so, with only two stops for 
coal and six for water on the 1,034-mile 
trip. 

® 
COURTESY FILM: The public rela- 
tions department of the A.A.R. has in 
preparation a “vocafilm” presentation of 
the practical application of courtesy and 
friendliness in railroad work—and how it 
benefits both the employee and the rail- 
road. Correct and incorrect methods of 
answering the telephone, ticket window 
salesmanship and dealing with “tough cus- 
tomers” are vividly portrayed. The aim 
is to enlist the employee’s enthusiasm for 
the “friendliness too” idea—not to preach 
at him. 

J 
DIESEL INSTRUCTION: To facili- 
tate the instruction of railway employees 
in the operation of Diesel motive power, 
a Diesel locomotive instruction car has 
been supplied by the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration to a number of railroads. It is 
described herein. 

e 
PENSION LEGISLATION: Legisla- 
tion to give effect to the agreement as to 
railway pensions, arrived at by negotiation 
between the unions and management rep- 
resentatives, was introduced in Congress 
this week by Senator Wheeler and Repre- 
sentative Crosser. A companion measure, 
to raise the money needed to pay pensions 
by a tax on payrolls, is now pending be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

®@ 
UNION “RACKETS”: While pointing 
out that leaders of railway labor have re- 
cently shown an increasing enlightened at- 
titude with regard to their own stake in 
railway prosperity, the leading editorial 
herein nevertheless shows that the exploi- 
tation of litigation before the National 
Adjustment Board in some union quarters 
begins to look like “shyster” legalism on 
their part. The question is also raised 
whether there is any essential difference 
between a racketeering “mob” which col- 
lects tribute by strong arm methods, and 


“make-work” legislation for which there 
is no possible justification except the po- 
litical power of those who demand it. Such 
“rackets,” the editorial contends, are not 
in the long-run best interest of railway 
employees, and would be repudiated by 
them if they had the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves. 
e 

NEGRO CONGRESSMAN SUES: 
Hon. A. W. Mitchell, colored Congress- 
man from Illinois, has filed suit for $50,- 
000 damages against the Rock Island, the 
Illinois Central and the Pullman Company, 
alleging that he was ordered out of a 
Pullman car and into a day coach while 
en route from Chicago to Hot Springs, 
Ark., recently. The incident is said to have 
occurred in Arkansas, which has a state 
law requiring equal but separate accom- 
modations for white and colored passen- 
gers on each passenger train. 


TRAIN 214 MI. LONG: A train this 
long is what it would have taken to haul 
all at once the material which the South- 
ern Pacific moved in for the construction 
of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 
—22,607 carloads altogether. Handling it 
was a real operating problem—and how it 
was solved is related herein. 

@ 
THREE MONTHS’ PURCHASES: 
In the first quarter of 1937 the railways 
spent more than % billion dollars with 
manufacturers—double what they spent in 
the first quarter of 1936 and three times 
the total for the first quarter of 1935. The 
greatest increase came in orders for mo- 
tive power and rolling stock, which in the 
first quarter this year totaled 82 millions, 
as contrasted with 14 millions last year and 
4 millions in 1935. Further details of the 
nature and extent of the railways’ patron- 
age of other industries are summarized 
herein in an editorial and tabulated in an 
article. 

7 
R.R. INVESTMENTS: In its report 
on its investigation into finances of the 
New Haven, the I.C.C. concludes that this 
company, and a number of other railroads 
as well, would not now be in financial 
difficulties had it not been for “outside” 
investments. The cure recommended is 
the standard one the Commission usually 
prescribes for any railway malady, namely, 
that the powers of the I.C.C. be further 
increased at the expense of railway man- 
agement—and that managements be for- 
bidden to make any outside investments 
without Commission consent except those 
permitted to savings banks and trustees. 

a 
OLD LOCOS HARM TRACK: Small- 
wheeled locomotives designed for slow 
speeds play havoc with track when they 
are accelerated to meet the high-speed de- 
mands of modern freight traffic. The 
nature of the stresses developed when the 
speed of the older power is stepped up, the 
reasons for these stresses and means of 
overcoming them are set forth in an article 
herein. 
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FREIGHT CARS: The Union Pacific’s 
order for 3,800 freight cars dominated the 
rolling stock markets this week, with few 
other developments of a specific kind. One 
of the New York transit lines is consider- 
ing the purchase of a 7-car articulated 
train. 
S 
CROSSTIE STANDARDS: The rail- 
ways are faced with the necessity for in- 
creasing the production of crossties, and 
some roads are providing the necessary 
stimulus by increasing prices to local pro- 
ducers. But other roads are contemplat- 
ing meeting their enlarged requirements 
by paring down specifications. An edi- 
torial herein bespeaks caution before 
adopting this latter expedient, pointing out 
a number of evils which may arise from it. 
a 

BOND CONVERSION: A huge trans- 
action in exchanging bonds for stock has 
nearly been completed by New York Cen- 
tral security owners. More than 58 mil- 
lions of an issue of almost 60 millions of 
6 per cent 10-year serial bonds (dated 
1934) have been exchanged for stock at 
a conversion rate of $40 a share (the stock 
selling currently at about $46). The re- 
mainder of the issue is called for redemp- 
tion on June 30. 


TRUCKERS GET TOUGH: “Trans- 
port Topics,” official organ of the truck 
operators, makes the bald statement that 
the “Governors of Southern states are out 
to get the truckmen.” It likewise warns 
its members against the state commissions 
and says that state regulation of trucks is 
“in a haphazard condition, swayed by 
political. lobbying and pork-barrel con- 
siderations.” As to that last statement, the 
truckers ought to know. 

2 
7-YEAR SHUTDOWN ENDS: 
Among the signs of better times and the 
contribution the railways are making to- 
ward them must be noted the reopening 
on a large scale of the American Car & 
Foundry Company’s plant at Madison, TIl., 
for the first time in seven years following 
the placing of an order for 1,000 ballast 
cars for the Union Pacific. Seven hundred 
more men will be given employment as a 
result. 

® 
POT AND KETTLE: President Hun- 
gerford of the Canadian National in a re- 
cent address at Toronto called attention to 
the fact that a great deal is being said 
about the serious drain of the C. N. R. on 
the finances of the country, while there is 
no complaint about taxpayers’ money being 
spent on waterways and other transport 
facilities which have less justification than 
railway service. Precisely. The Railway 
Age has always been opposed as a matter 
of principle to government ownership of 
railways—but a great deal of criticism of 
Canada on this score has appeared south 
of the international border which comes 
with but little grace from a nation which 
is whooping off its taxpayers’ billions in 
highway and waterway subsidies. 
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Pipe is just a carrier of air, steam or water—never thought about 
much until it leaks and needs replacement. » » » Then it becomes 
an expensive, irritating inconvenience. » » » The severe conditions 
under which pipe must work in railroad service make it well worth 
while to obtain a complete understanding of the relative merits of the 
several kinds available. » » » Toncan* Iron Pipe combines the quali- 
ties that assure long service life in roundhouse, shop, yards and on 
rolling stock. » » » It is an alloy of open hearth iron, copper and 
molybdenum. Buried in cinders, exposed to sulphurous gases, in 
steam condensate and blow-off lines, Toncan Iron guaraniees longer, 
more economical service than other ferrous materials in its price 
class. » » » Republic also makes ordinary steel pipe for use where 
the service is less severe. » » » For economical pipe service put 
your pipe problems up to Republic. » » » Address Department RA. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 8 week 
revenue freight cars loaded totaled 767 
thousand, up 14.7 per cent over last 
year but down 1.9 per cent under the 
preceding week. 


e 
SIGNAL INSPECTION BILL: The 
Senate on May 17 passed the signal in- 
spection bill. Its sponsor, Senator Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, estimated that the in- 
spection work would cost the Interstate 
Commerce Commission about $43,000 a 
year, but that the cost to the railways 
“would be insignificant”—depending, of 
course, on whether or not the commis- 
sion should order any new installations. 

® 
SPOTTING CARS: The Supreme Court 
has upheld the I.C.C. in its order forbid- 
ding railroads from doing plant switching 
for large industries as a part of their 
service under line haul rates; or from 
making allowances for spotting cars to 
industries which do their own switching. 


© 
C. & O. MERGER: At last week’s I.C.C. 
hearing on the proposal of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio to acquire direct control of the 
Erie and Nickel Plate, no opposition de- 
veloped, except from a short line which 
wants the Commission to require the 
merged lines to take over the short lines 
in their territory. 

= 
RAIL FISSURES: This ever-important 
subject is discussed in this issue in an ar- 
ticle by Vice-President Gennet of the 
Sperry Rail Service. Experience has 
shown that normal growth of transverse 
fissures is often comparatively rapid and 
that, in such cases, detector car operation 
over track at relatively infrequent inter- 
vals cannot bring to light all potential fail- 
ures in time to prevent them. 

® 
R. R. TRUCKS: The railways own 17,- 
550 motor freight vehicles and 5,274 buses, 
operated in revenue service in every state 
in the union, it is disclosed in a survey 
published herein. This excludes trucks 
operated in non-revenue service, and em- 
phasizes the importance of the railways as 
one of the most important markets for 
the manufacturers of commercial motor 
vehicles, 

® 
HOW’RE WE DOING? In the first 
quarte~ of 1937 the operating ratio of the 
railways was slightly better than in the 
first quarter of 1929, despite the fact that 
gross earnings were 30 per cent less this 
year than they were eight years ago. Net 
railway operating income, however, was 
down almost 44 per cent from the first 
quarter of ’29. These and other gages of 
how the railroads are doing are set forth 
in the leading editorial herein, which points 
out furthermore how closely railway em- 
ployment parallels railway earnings. The 
best way—in fact the only sure way—to 


make jobs for railway employees is to get 
more traffic on the rails. 

e 
CASUALTIES INCREASE: The safe- 
ty performance of the railroads is static 
or declining, and drastic changes in safety 
promotion methods are necessary if im- 
provements are again to come—such is the 
conclusion reached from a survey of the 
proceedings of last week’s meeting of the 
Safety Section, A.A.R., reported herein. 
Specific recommendations for rescuing the 
safety record from the doldrums were 
made. 

& 
ROAD-RAIL FOR C. N.: The Cana- 
dian National has decided to experiment, 
in branch line service, with vehicles which 
will operate either on rails or on the high- 
way and to this end has acquired three 
passenger outfits and one for freight serv- 
ice of this type. 


“FOLD-BOATING”: The New Haven 
ran a new type of excursion out of New 
York last Sunday—one for “fold-boat- 
men.” Judging from the turn-out of re- 
porters and camera men and the great vol- 
ume of space given the excursion in the 
press, the enterprise (which is said to be 
quite popular in Europe) is off to a good 
start in America. 

# 
B. & O. DIESEL: The Baltimore & 
Ohio was scheduled to receive the first of 
its two new 3,600-hp. streamlined Diesel- 
electric locomotives from the builders this 
week. And while the mails are carrying 
this issue of Railway Age to its readers, 
the new locomotive should be completing 
its initial run from Chicago to New York. 

ae 
REGAINING L.C.L.: The Southern 
Pacific lost a large part of its merchan- 
dise traffic to motor trucks in the rich 
“Evangeline country” of Louisiana, but 
by establishing a co-ordinated rail-truck 
service in the area, the traffic has been 
won back and is constantly increasing. An 
article in the Motor Transport section 
herein tells how this is being done. 

6 ; 
BUYING PROBE?: Senator Wheeler 
last week said that his committee or some 
other government body was going to in- 
quire into the matter of “rebates” alleged 
to be paid to railway officers in connection 
with the placement of orders for railway 
materials. He said he had received nu- 
merous complaints stating that this prac- 
tice existed. 

e 
CROSSING ACCIDENTS: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics has issued an analysis of 
1936 accidents involving collisions be- 
tween trains and motor vehicles at rail- 
highway grade crossings. Fatalities in- 
creased 6.31 per cent and injuries 5.84 
per cent as compared with 1935. Other 
facts drawn from the tabulated data are 
presented in a news story herein. 
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APRIL EARNINGS: Preliminary re- 
ports for April (from roads with 83 per 
cent of total gross revenues) show oper- 
ating revenues at 10.7 per cent above those 
of last year. 

e 
S. F. BRIDGE TRAINS: A large sub- 
urban service across the new San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge is being provided for, 
to be operated by Southern Pacific sub- 
sidiaries. An article herein sets forth the 
plans for this service, which will be ready 
for operation some time*next year. 

é 
EQUIPMENT: The Fort Worth & 
Denver City ordered 4 light weight pas- 
senger cars this week and the New York 
Central announced a heavy air-condition- 
ing program. The Santa Fe ordered 22 
highway motor coaches. New activity in 
freight cars and locomotives was slight. 

S 
ALTOONA FANS: The Pennsylvania 
opened Altoona Works to railroad fans 
last Sunday, and 1,758 of them from Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington availed themselves of low-priced 
excursion trains to inspect this great 
plant. 

) 
“SUPER-CHIEF’S” RECORD: On 
May 17 the 8-car light-weight stream- 
lined Super Chief of the Santa Fe made 
the Los Angeles-Chicago run (2,228 miles) 
in 36 hours 49 minutes, or at 60% m.p.h., 
which clipped 2 hours off the previous rec- 
ord for the run. The new equipment for 
this train is described in detail in an illus- 
trated article herein. 

& 

THOSE I. C. C. APPOINTMENTS: 
Questioned at his May 18 con- 
ference as to what had been done about 
appointments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to succeed Commis- 
sioners Eastman and Tate who have 
been holding over since the expiration 
of their terms on December 31, 1936, 
President Roosevelt replied that he had 
not had time to do anything as yet. “By 
the way, when did those appointments 
expire?” the President asked. 

Se 
BOUQUETS: Management and labor 
witnesses appearing this week at the 
House interstate commerce committee’s 


press 


hearings on the railroad retirement bill 
spent much of their time taking bows 
as one committee member after another 
hailed the co-operative spirit which 
brought about the compromise agree- 
ment. Representative Wolverton of 
New Jersey told Chairman Harrison of 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion that he had never seen “a more 


pleasant instance of co-operation,” and 
added that “yourself and Judge Fletcher 
deserve commendation.” Chairman Lea 
of the committee observed that members 
of Congress would be gratified “if in- 
dustries in the country generally would 
follow the example.” 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: The carloadings to- 
tal for the week ended May 15 was 774 
thousand—up almost 1 per cent over the 
preceding week and 13% per cent over 
last year. 

i} 
O. & W. BANKRUPTCY: The New 
York, Ontario & Western (controlling 
stock held by the New Haven) last week 
asked permission of the federal court in 
New York to reorganize under section 77 
of the federal bankruptcy act. The court 
approved the petition and assigned June 14 
for a hearing on the question of appoint- 
ing trustees. 

® 
CAR SHORTAGE?: Vice-President 
Symes of the A.A.R. last week predicted 
that this fall would see nine weeks with 
carloadings at over 900 thousand and that 
the peak would reach 960 thousand. To 
avoid a car shortage with such loadings, 
utmost co-operation between railroads and 
the Car Service Division will be required. 
Mr. Symes outlined his views, and steps 
that can be taken to safeguard the car 
supply, at the annual meeting of the 
Operating-Transportation division of the 
A.A.R., reported herein. 

° 
“ZIPPERS”: The C. & E. I.’s two new 
“Zippers” are described in an illustrated 
article herein. Weighing 3114 tons in 
working order, these streamlined gasoline 
cars will haul 61 passengers and 2% tons 
of mail at speeds exceeding 60 m.p.h. on 
a 242-mile daily run. 


ATLANTIC CITY: The program of 
tie Mechanical Division, A.A.R., conven- 
tion at Atlantic City on June 16-23 has 
been issued 2nd is given in detail on the 
news pages herein. The loccmotive ses- 
sions will come in the first week, those on 
cars in the second. In addition to the reg- 
ular reports there will be special addresses 
by J. M. Symes, W. H. Winterrowd, 
Commissioner McManamy and L. K. Sill- 
cox, 

@ 
STOCKHOLDERS: Are stockholders 
really partners in the railroad business or 
does their interest go no farther than the 
ticker tape? An editorial in this issue 
raises this question, and quotes from an 
advertisement by a firm of investment 
counsel which proclaims that in its view 
common stocks are simply temporary in- 
vestments, to be unloaded the minute they 
cease to appear profitable. But other in- 
terests in the railroads are more pugna- 
cious in defending themselves, and maybe 
that is one reason why railway stocks 
have not fared well. If the stockholders 
will do nothing to protect themselves, ex- 
cept run, naturally their interests must 
suffer, 

& 

MECH. ENGINEERS: At the semi- 
ainual meeting of the American Society 
© Mechanical Engineers in Detroit last 
week, reported briefly herein, there were 


papers on eight definitely railroad subjects. 
Showing what interests engineers in rail- 
roads today, here are a few of the topics: 
“Modern Locomotive and Axle Testing 
Equipment,” “Automotive Engineering Ap- 
plied to Railroading,” “Economics of Pow- 
er for Light-Weight Trains,” “Welded 
Steel in High-Speed Railroad Service,” 
“High-Speed Diesel Engine Maintenance 
Practice,” “Air Resistance of Railway 
Equipment.” 

* 
PENSIONS: The House interstate com- 
mittee and a Senate sub-committee held 
public hearings on the Wagner-Crosser 
railroad retirement bill last week, but no 
move to report the measure for a vote is 
likely until after June 1. Some of the 
Solons appear to have misgivings about 
the bill’s provision which omits employees 
of the Railroad Retirement Board from 
the provisions of the civil service laws, a 
provision defended by President Harrison 
of the Clerks as a measure to give em- 
ployment to furloughed railroad em- 
ployees. 

& 
WHEELER PROBE: Senator Wheeler 
did not preside at his sub-committee in- 
vestigation into railroad finance this week, 
and Senator Truman took his place. Tes- 
tit ony was offered to show that the Alle- 
ghany Corporation was in a tight fix finan- 
cially when, in 1932, it sold Pere Mar- 
quette stock and options on its holdings 
of Erie and N. K. P. for cash to the C. 
& O., but President Harahan contended 
that the transaction was a good bargain 
for the latter company. 

a 
GRAVY: Lehigh Valley’s gross reve- 
nues for April were 22 per cent above 
last year, but net railway operating in- 
come was 10 per cent less—reason being 
that the road was recently nicked for % 
million dollars in back pay to about 50 
trainmen (average, $5.000 each) by an 
Adjustment Board decision which gave an 
extra day’s pay, retroactive to 1933, for 
each train movement from Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, to Sunnyside Yard 
(about 4 miles). McAdoo in his heyday 
was a piker on back pay compared to some 
of these Adjustment Board experts. 

e 


ACCIDENTS: A total of 418 persons 
in all categories (345 of them being tres- 
passers or victims of grade crossing acci- 
dents) were killed incident to railroad 
operations in February. None of the fa- 
talities were of passengers, either on or off 
trains. The deaths were up by 38 over 
February last year, virtually all of the in- 
crease being at grade crossings or involv- 
ing trespassers. 
ci 

TRUCK LOADINGS: Highway truck 
transportation enjoyed an increase of 20 
per cent in April over the same month a 
year ago, according to the monthly survey 
of loadings made by the American Truck- 
ing Associations. 
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MORE I.C.C. POWER?: Since some 
managements have lost money in invest- 
ments, the I.C.C. believes it should be 
given veto power over all railroad invest- 
ments. But some managements have prob- 
ably lost money also by their. operating 
and maintenance policies, so does the Com- 
mission think it ought to have veto power 
over operating and maintenance policies 
too? The leading editorial herein asks 
this question and shows that, if the I.C.C.’s 
reasoning were applied to rate regulation, 
it would deprive the Commission of a 
great deal of power it now exercises. 

S 
RATE BASIS WRONG?: Raising 
rates during a depression when other prices 
are coming down, and reducing them in 
prosperous times when other prices are 
rising is a policy the economic wisdom of 
which F. W. Sargent. president of the 
Chicago & North Western, questions. 
Speaking before the meeting of the Oper- 
ating-Transportation division, A.A.R., last 
week, he also pointed out that the railways 
are getting little benefit from their initia- 
tive and hard work in reducing operating 
expenses, since most of the savings are 
passed on to shippers in lower rates. 

; a 

WAGE PARLEY: On June 3 the rail- 
way managements’ representatives. will 
meet in Chicago with the leaders of the 
non-operating unions to discuss the pro- 
posal of the latter that their wages be 
hoisted 20 cents an hour and that other 
benefits be conferred upon them, any of 
which, if granted, would run into money. 

ye 
AVG. PER DIEM: The rail-oads saved 
£03 million empty freight car-miles in 
1936. compared with what empty mileage 
would have been without the averase per 
diem plan—this is the conclusion of Chair- 
man Kendall of the Car Service Division, 
briefly reported herein. The money sav- 
ings were 22 million dollars last year and 
12 millions in 1935, althcugh it is admitted 
that the percentage of home cars on line 
has declined from 78 in 1934 to less than 
52 at present. 

& 
NIGHT WORK: Just another example 
of the kind of thing that comes along to 
use up railroad managements’ spare time, 
if any, is the 12-question auestionnaire 
sent by the I.C.C. to the Milwaukee in 
connection with forthcoming hearings on 
its proposed reorganization, and summar- 
ized in the news columns herein. Among 
other things the Commission wants to 
know is how much’ separate segments of 
the system would earn if operated inde- 
pendently. 


& 
RAILROAD SHOW: The A. A. R. 
and the Railway Business Association are 


co-operating in an exhibit at the Atlantic 
City conventions, June 16-23, and the gen- 
eral public will be encouraged to view the 
“railroad show” by special low rate ex- 
cursion fares. 
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We Moved a River 





«+. just that! Moved the Cuyahoga River 
in Cleveland more than a thousand feet. 
Moved three quarters of a million yards 
of dirt. Are putting five thousand tons of 
steel underground as a foundation for a 
building that will take fifteen thousard 
tons more. A building that will be a third 
of a mile long—occupy twenty acres—con- 
tain two hundred and fifty miles of pipe 
lines—surrounded by five miles of railroad 
track. @ This modern new building will 
house the largest continuous wide strip 
mill in the world. It will have a speed of 


finished this year. Will cost many millions 
of dollars. Will enable Republic to produce 
steel more efficiently, and to serve industry 
more promptly. It is striking evidence of 
Republic’s policy of keeping a step ahead. 
Yet it is only a part of the plant moderni- 
zation program which Republic has al- 
ways followed. @ Modernization costs have 
proved to be a sound investment, produc- 
ing increased business and earnings from 
a rapidly growing number of steel buyers 
who can afford only the highest standards 
of uniform quality—whether in alloy steels 


2,100 feet per minute for twenty gauge nfs by the pound or carbon bars by the ton. 


steel. @ Republic’s new mill will be 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 22 week 
loadings of revenue freight totaled 779 
thousand cars, which was an increase of 
¥% of one ner cent over the previous week 
and of 14 per cent over the corresponding 
week last year. 

@ 
4 MONTHS’ N.R.O.I.: Net railway 
operating income in the first four months 
of this year was 194 millions—up 48 mil- 
lions over last year, and representing a re- 
turn of 2.9 per cent on the investment. 

@ 
3 MONTHS NET: The Class I rail- 
roads, as a whole, in the first quarter of 
the current year earned net income after 
all charges and deductions of approxi- 
mately 14 million dollars—which is little 
enough for the stockholders, but a good 
deal better than 27% millions in the red, 
which the roads showed for the first quar- 
ter of 1936. March was the month which 
eliminated the red ink, since the two 
months’ showing at the end of February 
was 10 million inthe red, when along 
came March with 24 million in black. 

@ 
THEFT DECLINES: Loss of freight 
through theft reached the lowest total on 
record in 1936, it was disclosed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Protective Section, 
A.A.R., last week. Meantime the ratio of 
theft to total freight claims declined from 
4.7 per cent to 3.2 per cent. The railway 
police have improved their effectiveness by 
co-operation with each other and with 
other law enforcement agencies. 

e 
P.R.R.’s 4-4-4-4: The Pennsylvania, in 
co-operation with the locomotive build- 
ers, has developed a new design of high- 
speed, powerful steam locomotive, with 
which expedited service with heavy 
trains will be possible. An artist’s 
drawing of the locomotive, with further 
factual details, will be found in the news 
pages herein. 

® 
HIGHER WAGES FOR ALL: Even 
if last vear’s total national income had 
been divided equally, each family would 
have received only $1,900. Obviously, 
therefore, merely taking income from 
the rich and giving it to the poor is not 
going to make the poor wealthy. The 
leading editorial herein shows that only 
by greatly increasing the output per 
worker will there be enough income pro- 
duced to permit an “abundant life” for 
the masses. Full crew bills, short week 
bills and other such devices curtail the 
means by which better incomes can be 
made possible. And, obviously, if cap- 
ital accumulation is discouraged, where 
vill the machines come from to increase 
the income to be divided? 

2 
*REIGHT CAR TARE: The ratio of 
lead weight in freight cars to the pay 
oad they carry rose from 1/1 in 1920 
o 1/1%-in recent years. This fact was 
rought out by A. F. Stuebing in his 


paper read at last week’s “U. S. Steel 
Night” of the New York Railroad Club, 
reported herein. Mr. Stuebing gives fig- 
ures as to costs of hauling dead weight 
around and reaches the interesting con- 
clusion that what the railroads spend 
for a car is not nearly as important as 
what they spend om it. 

es 
Q’ TRAFFIC TO DENVER: The 
Burlington had an increase of 60 per 
cent in through traffic between Chicago 
and Denver in the first year of “Zephyr” 
operation (which up to last November 
was operated with 3-car units; there- 
after by the new 12-car trains). 

es 
C.T.C. ON MOP: The Missouri Pacific 
has installed centralized traffic control on 
a bottle neck of 8 miles of double and 26 
miles of single track between Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., and Knobel, Ark. An article herein 
sets forth the conditions which led to the 
adoption of this expedient (the principal 
one being bunching of trains) and how it 
has met them. 

& 
2 HOURS LOPPED OFF: The Mil- 
waukee has inaugurated new fast passen- 
ger service between ‘Chicago and Iron 
Mountain, Mich., heretofore largely served 
by local trains. The new schedules repre- 
sent an improvement of as much as two 
hours under the former ones. 

& 
RETIREMENT BILL: Early action 
on the railroad retirement bill was an- 
ticipated this week as the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee’s sub-com- 
mittee completed hearings. The latter, 
like previous House committee sessions, 
were marked by expressions of con- 
gratulation to labor and management 
for the co-operative spirit which brought 
about the compromise agreement. Sen- 
ator Barkley of Kentucky called the 
development “a good omen in the indus- 
trial history of this country.” And 
Judge Fletcher reminded the committee 
that the pension settlement was but one 
of six agreements recently entered into 
by management and employees. 

® 
WHEELER PROBE: The Senate in- 
vestigators are this week turning the 
searchlight on the Chicago Great West- 
ern and the relationship of the Bremo 
Corporation to this road. Hearings 
were begun in Washington on June 2 
with Patrick Joyce and Richard O’Hara 
as the star witnesses. O’Hara, former 
Swift & Co. traffic manager, denounced 
the former management of the road and 
let it be known that, in his opinion, the 
railroads might do better if they had 
industrial traffic managers as presidents 
instead of the present management. 
Said Mr. O’Hara, “What railroads need 
are men to get the traffic; you can hire 
plentv of men to take care of it when 
you have it.” 
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NEW HAVEN PLAN: The New 
Haven’s directors on June 1 filed with 
the federal court and the I. C. C. the re- 
organization plan over which officers of 
the company have been burning the 
midnight oil for many months. Under 
it fixed charges of over 20 millions would 
be cut more than half, and bond interest 
would be covered 1.5 times on the basis 
of 1936 earnings. 

2 
N. Y. S. & W. BANKRUPT: After a 
long period in which improved earnings 
have staved off further railroad insol- 
vencies, two roads have now in quick 
succession had to appeal to the courts 
for authority to reorganize. Week be- 
fore last it was the Ontario & Western 
and now it is the Susquehanna—the 
latter company being unable to secure 
the assent of sufficient of the holders 
of maturing bonds to postpone the ma- 
turity date for three years. 

co 
$3.62 PER MILE: Such has been the 
average gross revenue of the Milwaukee’s 
“Hiawatha” in the first two years of its 
existence. Out-of-pocket operating costs, 
plus interest and depreciation, have aver- 
aged $1.13 per train-mile, leaving net of 
$2.49 a mile. 

e 
MOTORS HIT TRAINS: Almost 40 
per cent of all grade crossing accidents in- 
volve motor cars running into trains, and 
the percentage relationship of such acci- 
dents to total grade crossing mishaps was 
virtually the same in 1936 as it was in 
1934. This was disclosed at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents, reported herein. 

e 
FARM EXCURSION: The ingenuity 
of passenger departments in bringing 
forth new ideas to introduce rail travel 
to a wider public knows no bounds, ap- 
parently. The N.Y.C. is going to run 
an excursion on June 13 from Chicago 
to a large farm . Southern Michigan. 
The farm will pe in operation so that 
the city folks can learn the secrets of 
the vocation which (with the help of 
the railroads, of course) feeds them so 
well and so economically. Rural sports. 
such as horseshoe pitching, will 
be available for the city fellers. 

e 
N. O. TERMINAL CHANGES: Prior 
to the construction of the Huey Long 
Bridge at New Orleans, railways on the 


also 


west bank of the Mississippi river used 
car ferries to effect interchange with the 
east bank roads, and to reach passenger 
stations and serve industries in the city. 
Their terminal properties were designed to 
co-ordinate rail movements with ferry 
transfers. In an illustrated 


article herein 
is described the rearrangement of terminal 
routings, the construction of new facilities 
and the abandonment of old ones under- 
taken by the Texas & New Orleans, fol- 
lowing its use of the new 


bridge. 
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One source of worry, delays and expense is elim- 
inated when important piping can be depended 
a on for many years of leak-proof service. » » » 
Toncan* Iron Pipe is such a pipe. Toncan Iron is 
an alloy of open hearth iron, copper and molyb- 
denum. It has high resistance to corrosion. It welds, 
bends and threads perfectly. » » » For railroad use 
it is a money saver. For service buried in cinders; 
an exposed to sulphurous gases; in blow-off lines, 

: steam condensate lines, anywhere where the serv- 
[REPUBLIC ice is unusually severe, “4 outlasts other ferrous 


Brest materials in its price class. » » » Toncan Iron is 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. P , 


equally economical for roofing sheets, siding, ducts, 


ventilators and similar service. » » » Republic also 
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makes sheets and pipe of ordinary steel for use 
i Cc Steel where the service is not so severe. » » » Put your 
/ corrosion problems up to Republic engineers — no 


obligation of course. Address Department RA. 




















The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the May 29 week 
carloadings totaled 795 thousand, which 
was 2 per cent above the preceding week 
and 23 per cent above the corresponding 
week in 1936. 

& 
EQUIPMENT: The outstanding devel- 
opment in equipment markets during the 
past week was the New Haven’s order for 
6 electric locomotives. Not strictly rail- 
road business, but akin to it, was an order 
by Philadelphia for 50 passenger cars for 
rapid transit purposes. In addition there 
was reported a small order for freight 
cars and for a Diesel-electric locomotive. 

2 
LIGHT, STRONG CARS: A new 50- 
ton all-welded alloy steel box car, of the 
same dimensions as the proposed standard 
A.A.R. box car but 10,000 Ib. lighter in 
weight has just been completed by Pull- 
man-Standard and will be exhibited at the 
Atlantic City conventions during the next 
two weeks. This car is described in an 
illustrated article herein. 

® 
RAIL FAILURES: Extensive ;esearch 
in which the railroads and the manufactur- 
ers are co-operating into the cause and 
cure for rail failures is revealed in a third 
progress report by Professor H.-F. Moore 
(in charge of the investigation) which is 
abstracted in an article elsewhere herein. 

& 
WAGE HIKE CONFAB: The leaders 
of the non-operating unions and the man- 
agements have been conferring in Chicago 
this week on the demand of the former for 
a 20-cents-per-hour boost in their wage 
scale and a guaranty of employment. 


T.V.A. ON RATES: The President on 
Monday of this week sent to Congress 
a report of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority which generally criticized the 
country’s freight rate structure—specific- 
ally that rates in official territory are 
lower than those in other territories, 
serving as a preventive to competitive 
equality among producers in the various 
territories. The T.V.A. asks for a uni- 
form principle of making interterritorial 
freight rates in the interest of commer- 
cial development in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. 
= 

GROUP INSURANCE: The Lehigh 
Valley has notified its employees that 
it will no longer contribute to relief 
funds and to group insurance because 
of the excessive expense of taxation 
arising out of pension and social security 
legislation. In the announcement, it is 
pointed out that, since the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act provides for payment of 
death benefits, it serves, in a way as a 
substitute for group insurance. The 
Lehigh, it is recalled, was recently 
»enalized by an Adjustment Board de- 
cision on a technicality for the benefit 
of a few of its employees in a sum more 


than sufficient to pay its insurance and 
relief contributions for a year. It is 
also faced with increased expenses ne- 
cessitated by a full crew bill which train 
service employees recently lobbied 
through the Pennsylvania legislature. 
In the natural course of events, if one 
class of employees can thus succeed in 
magnifying its take, there is bound to 
be less money available for relief and 
insurance which benefit all alike. 

@ 
HEAVY DRINKER: The “Iron 
Horse” is a heavy drinker, but like all 
good railroad men it sticks to water. 
It consumes more than half of the 600 
billion gallons used annually by the rail- 
roads, according to an A.A.R. state- 
ment describing how the carriers meet 
their requirements in this connection. 

& 
SMOKE ABATEMENT: By an ener- 
getic campaign railroads in Hudson 
County, N. J., have reduced their con- 
tribution to total smoke pollution of the 
atmosphere in that community from 23.5 
per cent to 1.24 per cent—it was re- 
vealed last week at the convention of 
the Smoke Prevention Association. 

e 
C.I.O. TACTICS: One-sided as the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act is in favoring 
unions, nevertheless the C.I.O. is prefer- 
ring direct force even to the aid afforded 
by peaceful means under this act to foster 
unionization. This situation is clarified in 
the leading editorial herein, which also 
calls attention to the fact of irresponsible 
union leadership and the inability of any- 
one save the union chiefs to know to what 
extent they actually represent the opinions 
of their members. When government per- 
mits force to be used by any element in 
the community except itself, it is inviting 
other private groups also to resort to this 
expedient; and the union leaders might 
with profit contemplate what happened in 
the direction of government regulation of 
unions in Britain as the result of the gen- 
eral strike in 1926. 

e 
LASHES BANKERS: Senator Tru- 
man of Missouri, who is conducting the 
Wheeler investigation into railway 
financing in the absence of the Montana 
solon, last week moved into the lime- 
light as an A No. 1 denouncer when 
he appeared before the Senate and ac- 
cused a number of prominent banking 
firms of having aided and ahetted the 
looting of several railways. The Sena- 
tor named names and quoted figures. 
The investigating committee, so far hav- 
ing largelv devoted its attentions to the 
lines with which the Van Sweringens 
had some connection, directly or in- 
directlv, to the Milwaukee and to two 
or three other smaller lines, now pro- 
noses to turn its spotlight onto the New 
York Central, the New Haven and the 
Virginian—and perhaps to increase the 
list still further. 


RATE INCREASES: The /752-page 
brief which the railroads have filed in sup- 
port of rate readjustments (Ex Parte 115) 
to provide slight, though greatly needed, 
increases in revenues is outlined in a short 
article herein. 

= 
EMPLOYMENT: In May the Class I 
roads, excluding switching and terminal 
companies, had 1,153,839 employees—an in- 
crease of 2 per cent over April and of 8 
per cent over May of last year. 

& 
SEATRAIN RATES: An I.C.C. exam- 
iner’s report has recommended joint rates 
for the “Seatrain” car ferries which are 
lower than all-rail rates but higher than 
break-bulk rail-water joint rates. 

£ 
OPPOSE HOURS BILL: The Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association meeting 
in Chicago this week went on record as 
opposed to the Administration’s Black- 
Connery bill fixing maximum hours and 
minimum wages. The railway labor chiefs 
say they favor collective bargaining over 
legislation as a determinant of wage rates 
—which leads us to wonder why then they 
should support six-hour day, full crew and 
other such bills—which are just as far re- 
moved from the spirit of collective bar- 
gaining as is the Black-Connery measure. 

e 
ACCOUNTANTS: Last week’s con- 
vention of the accounting officers— 
which is reported herein—devoted more 
time to the discussion of fundamental 
professional principals and less to de- 
tails of application than any such meet- 
ing in years. A plan for reform in inter- 
line freight accounting, a proposal for 
revision of the accounting classifications, 
greater interest in statistical problems, 
and the solution of accounting problems 
arising from social security legislation 
—these topics give some indication of 
the professional depth and importance 
of the program to which the account- 
ants gave their attention. 

& 
SAVANNAH BARGE LINE: The 
Senate commerce committee last week held 
hearings on a bill to extend the services of 
the dole-supported Federal Barge Line to 
the Savannah river in competition with the 
self-supporting railroads and their em- 
ployees—the bill already having passed the 
House. Among those supporting the 
measure were several Democratic Senators 
and a gentleman who used to be the Re- 
publican mayor of Philadelphia. The fed- 
eral waterway policy—regardless of party 
politics—appears to be: We'll dig out the 
rivers for free use by barges, and if ship- 
pers still won’t use them, we'll run barges 
ourselves, whether they earn operating ex- 
penses or not. With the federal treasury 
behind it, pack-mule or even wheelbarrow 
transportation could be made a _ seri- 
ous competitor for traffic. The politicians 
and the shippers haven’t thought of that 
yet, but give them time! 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the June 5 week 
revenue loadings totaled 692 thousand 
cars. Comparisons with last week and 
the same week last year are meaningless 
because neither of those weeks contained 
the Memorial Day holiday as the June 
5 week this year did. 

* 


B. OF R. T. QUITS: Hereafter the 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
will have to worry along somehow with- 
out the participation of A. F. Whitney, 
president of the B.-of R. T., he having 
pulled his organization out of the co- 
operative group following disagreements 
with the other labor leaders on a num- 
ber of vital questions. 

y 2 


PA. “FULL” CREW: On Monday the 
roads operating in Pennsylvania will ap- 
pear in Common Pleas Court, . Harris- 
burg, in the effort to secure a permanent 
restraining order against the “full” crew 
bill recently passed by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. The roads maintain that 
this make-work measure is in violation 
of both the State and Federal constitu- 
tions. 
* 
LYFORD TO O. & W.: Fred Lyford, 
assistant to vice-president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and formerly 
an examiner for the Railroad Division 
of the R. F. C. (and prior to that an 
officer in the mechanical department of the 
Lehigh Valley), has been named trustee 
of the New York, Ontario & Western 
(subject to the approval of the I. C. C.). 
ee 


RIO GRANDE PLAN: The R. F. C. 
has agreed to lend 11 million dollars to 
the reorganized D. & R. G. W. to refund 
“outstanding D. & L. first mortgage 
and income bonds and has dropped its 
insistence that the Rio Grande and 
Western Pacific be consolidated. Under 
the plan which the R. F. C. has ap- 
proved, Rio Grande common (held in 
equal parts by the Mo. P. and the W. 
P.) would be eliminated. 
¢ 


EX PARTE 115: Final argument on 
the railroads’ plea for a readjustment in 
rates was begun before the whole Com- 
mission in Washington last Tuesday, 
with a number of state commissioners 
Sitting in. Judge Fletcher opened the 
case for the railroads, pointing to the 
need of the carriers, among other things, 
for funds with which to purchase needed 
equipment. He also cited the rise in 
tax costs; and, in response to a question, 
denied that the roads had considered 
any possible increase in wages in their 
estimates of additional revenues they 
require. 
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NEWARK TERMINAL: The Penn- 
sylvania’s Market Street Terminal, New- 
ark, N. J., will come into full operation 
on June 20. On that day the Hudson 
& Manhattan tube trains between New- 


ark and New York will abandon the line 
between Manhattan Transfer and Park 
Place, Newark, and the Market Street 
Terminal will become the principal 
Newark station of the tube lines, as it 
will also become the point where P. R. 
R. passengers change trains for Down- 
town New York. Manhattan Transfer 
(the busy station enjoying the distinc- 
tion of having no connection with the 
street, and no means of being reached 
save by train) will be discarded. 
ae 


PENSIONS: The railway retirement 
bill is moving toward final passage—it 
having this week received the okay of 
the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The bill has already been 
approved by the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee- and now the next 
move is a vote by both branches of Con- 
gress. It won’t be long now. 
e 


N. & W. NEW LINES: The Norfolk 
& Western has recently completed 42 miles 
of heavy new branch line construction, 
opening to development much coal and 
high grade lumber territory. An illus- 
trated article herein tells of the problems 


faced by the builders of the lines and ho-w.. 


they solved them. 
& 

FREIGHT ACCOUNTING: A new 
plan of interline freight accounting which 
has been given a trial on the Southern 
Railway and which provides huge savings 
in “paper work” is described herein in an 
abstract of the address of Comptroller 
Seav of the Southern at the recent con- 


vention of the accounting officers. 


2 
STEEL REEFER: The Milwaukee has 


placed in service some refrigerator cars of 
steel construction—described herein—which 
afford lighter weight and a higher degree 
of refrigeration, combined with an ex- 
pectancy of longer life and lower main- 
tenance costs, than the conventional 
wooden cars. 
€ 
C. & D. CONTRACTORS: The Motor 
Carrier Division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided that a truck 
contractor who performs collection and de- 
livery service for a railroad comes under 
the “contract carrier” provisions of the 
Motor Carrier Act. The case involved 
Scott Brothers (P. R. R. subsidiary), and 
carried a reminder of the good old days 
in the form of a vigorous dissent by Com- 
missioner Eastman. Who could ask for a 
more convincing sign of the approach of 
normal times than that? 
@ 

FASTER TO MEXICO: A new week- 
ly train from St. Louis to Mexico City 
on a much faster schedule has been an- 
nounced by the Missouri Pacific. It will 
be called the “City of Mexico,” and will 
leave St. Louis on Sunday, arriving in 
Mexico City the second afternoon—6 hours 
40 minutes saved under present schedules. 
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PURCHASES: Railway purchases of 
equipment during the first five months 
run to greater dollar volume than in any 
year since 1929, and total purchases from 
manufacturers in the period are 55 per 
cent above last year. A summary, rich in 
detail; is published herein outlining the 
purchases made by the railways in the 
first five months of this year—a total of 
552 million dollars. 
# 

R. F. & PS 4-8-4’S: Five 4-8-4 type 
locomotives, “tailor-made” to suit the pe- 
culiar operating characteristics of the 
Richmond-Washington line, are described 
herein. With 77-in. driving wheels, the 
engine can be used in either freight or 
passenger service; and, with a 20,000-gal. 
tank no intermediate water stops are nec- 


essary. 
& 


REGULATION: Because evils appear 
in business, it does not necessarily follow 
that regulation will cure them—the leading 
editorial herein points out. There are 
some things regulation can do—and ought 
to do—and on these it should concentrate 
its attention, if promoting the general wel- 
fare is the goal at which it aims. The 
first task of the regulators should be to 
keep the regulated business in harmony 
with the rest of the national economy—but 
some regulators seem to think their job is 
rather to prevent the regulated industry 
from making too much money, meantime 
overlooking their really important job. 


POWER REVERSE: After the fight is 
over and the decision announced, the refe- 
ree steps in and proceeds to take a few 
punches on his own account at the fighter 
who lost the decision. That would make 
a strange story for the sports page, but it 
is exactly what has occurred in the han- 
dling of the power reverse gear case by 
the I.C.C. Months after the labor organ- 
izations and the managements have reached 
an amicable settlement of this controversy, 
the Commission now promulgates its own 
findings as to what’s what and why. 

& 
SUPERINTENDENTS: At last week’s 
meeting of the Superintendents Associa- 
tion, President Carl R. Gray of the Union 
Pacific, in an address outlined his view of 
the nature and importance of the superin- 
tendent’s job. This, together with a sur- 
vey of the important operating problems 
discussed at this meeting, is published in 
abstract herein. 

x 
ATLANTIC CITY: For the first time 
since 1930 the up-to-the-minute me- 
chanical devices and other equipment 
for railroad use are on display this week 
at the Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. This year for the first time 
the general public has been invited to 
attend the “railroad show’—their tickets 
of admission simply to be the return 
stub of round-trip railroad tickets to At- 
lantic City. The public loves a show, 
here is one all railroaders should urge 
them to attend if they can. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: Revenue freight 
loadings in the June 12 week totaled 754 
thousand cars, an increase of 11 per cent 
over last year and of 9 per cent over the 
preceding week (which included the holi- 
day). 

® 
RECOVERS TRAFFIC: By giving 
first morning delivery from all jobbing 
centers to most points on its line the 
Louisiana & Arkansas has regained much 
traffic which it had formerly lost to com- 
petitors. An article in the Motor Trans- 
port Section herein gives the details of the 
service improvements effected. 

a 
L.C.L. SERVICE: A report presented 
at the recent meeting of the Superin- 
tendents Association—-published in abstract 
herein—summarizes the practices of 40 of 
the principal merchandise carriers—how 
their l.c.l. loadings have fluctuated since 
1925, the extent to which trucks are used 
to give a co-ordinated service, the closing 
hours of freight stations, the use of con- 
tainers and kindred pertinent points. 

» 
PENSIONS: The House and Senate 
both having passed the revised Railroad 
Retirement Act, the bill has now gone to 
President Roosevelt for his signature. 


e 
HARRIMAN AWARDS: The Harri- 
man medals for 1936 safety performance 
were awarded in New York on June 23 
tc the railways in the three groupings 
(based on locomotive mileage) as fol- 
lows: Chicago & North Western; Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton; Lake Superior & Ish- 


peming. In addition a special certificate of- 


commendation was bestowed by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety upon Carl R. Gray, 
retiring president of the Union Pacific. 

» 
STRIKE VOTE: The chiefs of the 
“hig five” train and engine service broth- 
erhoods are contemplating asking the 
membership for a strike vote in order to 
strengthen their position in the 20 per 
cent wage increase demand which they 
have presented to the railroads. 

* 
NORTHERN SECURITIES: This 
famous holding company which once con- 
trolled the “Northerns’” and which figured 
in a famous case under the Sherman Anti- 
trust law some 35 years ago—and which 
now owns a large block of C. B. & Q. 
stock—is to be dissolved, if stockholders 
assent to a plan presented by its presi- 
dent, E. C. Lindley. Stockholders are to 
receive Burlington and other stocks held 
by the Northern Company in proportion 
to their holdings of its stock. 

é 
HOBSON’S CHOICE: The railroads 
are asked to accept financial disaster by 
making a large wage increase to the “con- 
servative” railway unions, the argument 
being that if they do not thus strengthen 
the hand of the “conservative” organiza- 
tions, they may foster the development of 
radical unionism of the C.1.O. variety in 
the industry. As the leading editorial 


herein points out, the choice is really no 
choice at all, since it can make little prac- 
tical difference to railway owners, if they 
are to be ruined anyhow, whether the 
ruiners are tagged with the “conservative” 
label rather than the “radical” one. In- 
deed, as has been pointed out before here- 
in, industrial unionism at least would not 
sacrifice the industry and the jobs of the 
great mass of its employees for the bene- 
fit of one particular group of them—which 
is exactly what “full” crew and _ train 
limit legislation does. 

* 
FANS AT A. C.: Over 5400 railroad 
enthusiasts were admitted to the “railroad 
show” at the Municipal Auditorium, At- 
lantic City, N. J., over last week-end— 
by showing return stubs of round-trip ex- 
cursion tickets which they purchased for 
the trip. The A.A.R.-R.B.A. exhibit— 
portraying the contribution of the railroad 
to community life—will be preserved and 
shown at various centers throughout the 
country. 

* 
MOTOR PURCHASING: The pur- 
chasing officer of one of the largest rail- 
road operators of highway equipment 
(Vice-President C. E. Smith of the New 
Haven) at the meeting of the Purchases 
& Stores officers in Atlantic City this 
week presented a paper on the system for 
this class of purchasing which experi- 
ence on the New Haven has developed. 
This address is published in abstract 
herein. 

& 
BRITISH DIESEL: Ten 350-400 hp. 
Diesel-electric switchers developing 30,000 
lb. tractive force have recently been built 
in England for the London, Midland & 
Scottish and are described in an_ illus- 
trated article herein. 

& 
MORE REGULATION: A report pre- 
sented at the Freight Claim Division 
meeting at Toronto last week, but not 
acted upon, recommended stringent fed- 
eral regulation over the payment of loss 
and damage claims on perishables—claims 
to be paid only after inspection by federal 
agents, and the I.C.C. to require reports 
by roads on their claim payments per car. 

& 


RATE RISE CASE: The case of the 
railroads for upward rate readjustments 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 115 is “all in,” the con- 
cluding argument having been made on 
behalf of the carriers on Monday of this 
week by Judge R. V. Fletcher. The 
commission has now taken the case under 
consideration and a decision is expected 
some time during the summer—favorable 
we all hope. 
e 

MILWAUKEE FINANCES: The 
commission last week refused the request 
of the C. M. St. P. & P. that it be given 
a six months extension of the date for 
filing a plan of reorganization and or- 
dered a hearing on September 20 on a 
complete plan. 
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NEWARK STATION: The Newark 
terminal improvement of the Pennsylva- 
nia—which is also a center of local tran- 
sit in the Jersey metropolitan area—was 
brought into full operation on June 20, 
and an illustrated article herein gives sur- 
veys of this comprehensive project. This 
week the wrecking crews are busy tearing 
down Manhattan Transfer station—land- 
mark of the journey between New York 
and the West and South via the P. R. R. 

& 
BETTER FREIGHT CARS: The 
freight claim agents are boosters for im- 
proved freight equipment—as the report 
of their annual meeting on another page 
herein discloses. High speeds they find 
do not mix well with rough riding cars— 
and the claim agents are particularly de- 
sircus of seeing more cars which reduce 
vertical oscillation. 

€ 
BAD CURVES: Grade was formerly 
the primary characteristic of line to be 
considered when improved train operation 
was considered, but now, for the first 
time, curvature has also assumed first 
grade importance because—primarily—of 
the trend toward higher speeds. Attention 
is drawn to this development in an edi- 
torial herein, which also mentions a num- 
ber of instances where railroads are going 
seriously into this question. 

e 
YARD OPERATION: Modern methods 
and equipment for cutting down the time 
of terminal operations is the subject of a 
report published in abstract herein—con- 
taining a list of the points on which to 
check up wherever it may be suspected 
that performance might be improved upon. 

s 
100 MODERN CARS: The Pennsyl- 
vania is completing at its Altoona Works 
the modernization of 100 passenger cars 
—coaches and dining cars, for the most 
part. The cars for overnight travel are 
being equipped with rotating reclining 
chairs, and all the coaches have baggage 
compartments at the end: All the cars 
are newly decorated. 

® 
MEXICAN NATIONAL: The Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico are to have their 
status changed from that of a corporation 
in which the government has a controlling 
interest to that of an out-and-out govern- 
ment department. Private holders of se- 
curities of the present company, it is stated, 
will be compensated for their holdings. 

* 
“SEEING-EYE”: The Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee has reported 
favorably a bill providing for the trans- 
portation of “Seeing-eye” dogs with blind 
persons whom they guide in coaches and 
Pullman cars. Senator Wheeler in re- 
porting the bill said that it had the ap- 
proval of the railroads and the Pullman 
Company—a fact which might be called 
to the attention of the “March of Time” 
film producers who recently released a pic- 
ture showing the railroads in an unfavor- 
able light on the “Seeing-eye” dog question. 
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500 NEW AUTOMOBILE CARS 
SAVE TONS OF DEAD WEIGHT 
with INLAND 


























These 500 new cars recently built by the Chicago, 

-! oe a Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company 

, yk APA : — typify transportation’s new bid for profits through 
‘ cutting the waste load. 

Car ends, sides and other parts built of Inland 
Hi-Steel provide the same structural strength with 
as little as half the weight that the use of ordinary 
structural steel would require 


Inland Hi-Steel also offers three other important 
advantages: (1) it is not a costly material; (2) it is 





Making 1,000 of these car ends of Hi-Steel involved no special or difficult more corrosion-resistant than standard copper bear- 
fabrication problems. 


ing steel, and multiplies many times the life of car- 
bon steel under average atmospheric conditions; 
and (3) it is easily worked. Heat-treatment is never 
required to retain or restore its normal properties. 

Our Metallurgical Department will welcome the 
opportunity of giving you complete information on 
any use of Hi-Steel and of supplying practical sam- , 
ples for test purposes. 



























Because Hi-Steel is high in ductility 
and remarkably uniform, many prob- 
lems commonly met tn building heavy 
equipment are avoided by the use of 
this material. 


Hi-Steel welds excellently with either 

the electric or gas process. In fact, 

with gas it is a little more easily 
welded than carbon steel. 


a ene 
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INLAND STEELCGO. 


General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ON OBSOLETE LOCOMOTIVES 


Here is what happens when OBSOLETE POWER goes 
to bat with Iron Man Economy in the pitcher's box: 


“STRIKE ONE’ High fuel and water consumption. 
“STRIKE TWO’ Excessive maintenance costs. 


“STRIKE THREE” Inadequate hauling capacity 
at today’s speeds. 


This puts OBSOLETE POWER definitely OUT as re- 


gards satisfactory service and economical operation. 


The wise manoger will immediately send MODERN 
POWER to bat. Here is a slugger with the speed 
and stamina to handle fast delivery and sharp curves 





and make winning runs with plenty of reserve power. 


It takes Modern Locomotives to head the league 


these days! tm 
WORKS +--+ PHILADELPHIA 
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TODAY’S HIGH SPEEDS | 
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NEED SaIG BEARINGS 


The widespread use of SKF Bearings on journals, drivers, generators, 
motors, air-conditioning equipment, turntables, etc., is the natural out- 


ee —————E 


growth of their dependable performance on these applications over a 
long period of years. 


During 1921, SKF pioneered the application of anti-friction bearings 
to railway journals, and began looking ahead to the anti-friction needs 
of the railroad industry. Today, SKF alone makes a wider variety of 
bearing types and sizes than any other manufacturer in the world... 
not only spherical and cylindrical roller bearings, but all types of ball 
bearings as well. 














By having all types of bearings, our railroad engineering department can 
recommend the proper type and size of bearing for each application. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST., & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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ELECTROMOTIVE 
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250,000 Pounds 
Diameter : 


25% Adhesion 
at 30% Adhesion 


10” Stroke 


Nose Suspension 


- -62,500 Pounds 
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Taucr operating records show 
that it is false economy —delib- 
erately wasteful —to overburden 
lighter trucks with crushing loads. 
Only engineered-for-the-job 
trucks, of which GMC’s are admit- 
tedly the leaders, can handle the 
heavier loads with positive assur- 
ance of minimum-cost operation 
-»» GMC trucks are built with extra 
safety factors—stouter frames, mul- 
ti-leaved springs, husky axles and 
bearings to shoulder heavy loads 


—yetthere’s not one pound of 
superfluous weight to carry around 
at the expense of gas and tires... 
As for power and downright pull- 
ing ability, the ratio of GMC’s torque 
to chassis weight (proved in pub- 
lished comparisons) exceeds 
competition! ...The expansive 
line (4 to 12 tons) was laid out so 
you could choose a truck with the 
ideal combination of size, power 
and equipment to exacily fit 
your haulage problem. See GIMC. 


QUALITY AT PRICES LOWER THAN AVERAGE 


Time payments through our own Y. M.A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION OF 
YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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‘GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 
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“Self-aligni 
cylindrical co 


The side frame and the truck bolster con- 
nection of the Self-Aligning Spring-plank- 
less, Double-truss Truck has sufficient 
flexibility of movement to permit it to 
assume the relations determined by the 
wheel and axle assemblies in running 
service. 


The springs allow this adjustment but 


Self-Aligning Spring-plankless Double-truss Trucks 
lower maintenance costs and promote safety. 








- 
r this 
: ' € 
mstruction 


also act to return the truck to normal. 
Large flared stops on the bolster, how- 
ever, limit excessive angularity. 

The cylindrical side frame and bolster 
areas are always available for full bear- 
ing, regardless of angularity . . . thus 
forming an effective and positive con- 


nection. 
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OR PINION THE THREADS OF 
© A BOLT-IT CANNOT TURN 




















but then you cannot / tighten the nut down when inevitable J wear loosens the parts 


HERE’ and HERE-and HERE 


1 CS ONLY A SPRING WASHER CAN COMPENSATE 
ow wot FOR SUCH WEAR BY EXPANDING AND MAIN- 
2 QSMEP TAINING BOLT TENSION UNTIL THE TRACK 
couse rower MAN COMES AGAIN, only a spring washer! 
3 


NATIONAL RIB WASHER 


r newals and repairs. 
4 Hipowers prolong the life of rail and of all joint parts. 











That is why Hipower Spring Washers more than pay for themselves 





Y in reduced upkeep costs—less labor and maintenance—fewer re- 





ANKOR HIPOWER Hipowers give an added safety factor to track. 

5 Over 50 years of research and improvements—over 50 years of 
tests and trials—over 50 years of widespread use by leading railroads 

NATIONAL COLLAR GROOVED prove our spring washers to be one of the best railroad investments. 


6 SS THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


THACKERAY SPRING WASHER 


Spring Washers Retaining Rings + Drop Forgings + Car Window Equipment + Railway and Bus Windows 
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Creco Brake Beam Sup- 
ports for spring-plankless 
trucks utilize the same sound Creco principle 


of design that has demonstrated its safety and 


The Creco principle 








; economy on over 750,000 cars. 
of design 
| Absorbs vibration Creco Supports ... insure longer and even 
Holds beam and shoes in alignment 
Prevents beam from falling brake shoe wear . . . decrease brake beam re- 


pairs .. . safeguard against falling beams and 


resulting derailments. 


CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Franklin, Pa. Marion, Ind. Montreal, Que. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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bole loreMar:\) ar liicessnlelet gemae [thier 
ment to get business for you, or 
operate itself in carrying passen- 
gers, or keep books. Its job is 
simple: to‘ attend strictly to busi- 
ness, stay out of the shop, and 


KEEP QUIET. 


Timken and Wisconsin Axles 
for bites understand that clearly; 
recognize that your profit is to 
some extent in their hands; know. 
that the ailments they don’t have 


will help increase that profit. 
ye 


They perform accordingly — 


built to... 


TROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ISIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


TIMKEN 
AXLES - 
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- PRODUCTS WE MARE 


OR nearly the entire 70 years of its existence, In addition to this, LAMSON products used by rail- 

LAMSON & SESSIONS has supplied railroads with vari- roads include carriage and machine bolts, lag 
ous types of fastenings—some standard, some special. screws, nuts, track bolts, screw spikes, frog and 
Working closely with railroad men, LAMSON & SESSIONS crossing bolts, cotters, flat spring keys, rivet bolts, 
recently developed a modern weather-tight sheathing key-way bolts, Dardelet bolts, engine bolts, stove 
bolt*—literally made to specifications laid down by bolts, cap screws, upset forgings and many 
railroad car builders and car repair-shop men. It was specials, some of which are illustrated. Your in- 
designed to meet conditions asthey are—and to make a quiries are invited. THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY, 
definite contribution to better car construction. It is now General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. Plants at Cleve- 


in use on railroads although just recently introduced. land and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham. 
*U. S. Patent No. 2056688 


LAMSON & SESSIONS 
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WO of these new “Daylight” 
Streamliners, consisting of 12 cars 
each, are to run on the Coast Route, 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
These trains, including the locomotives, 
will cost one million dollars each, and will 


have a top speed of 90 miles per hour. 


‘ 
« 
tH] 


Pa) 





; . 3 
All twenty-four cars are equipped with OR 
Standard Steel ‘‘Freedom”’ type steel t 
wheels. a 
The locomotive main crank pins; driving, Pe 
. . ~ 
engine truck, and trailer axles; and the re 
a . . ce 
driving and trailer tires are also made ™ 
ie 

by Standard. ~ 
*-_ 

Non 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY | 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES & WORKS: BURNHAM, PA. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PORTLAND 


PODS NAR IR we 


fe ase 5 - NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 








DITCHING CUTS 


ON THE C.&0O. 










Wiex bad slides Gil the ditches along the 
“Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 


C. & O. lines 
clean out the slides in 









z and Anthony Loader 

* short order at very low cost —~ without intet- 
s! rupting traffic on the rails! 

rs “Caterpillar” track-type Tractors — Diesel 
ah and gasoline models — have been equipped 
R ¥ with many other maintenance-of -way tools. Ask 
a a “Caterpillar” dealer to show you the many 


off-track” power — it 


ome of your most 


uses of this low-cost 


may prove the answer to § 


troublesome problems. 
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TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
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It will pay you to send your 
springs to us for repairs. 
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HID AILWAY” SPRINGS deliver the‘exacting service demanded 

by high speed traffic. Their mechanical excellence results 
from an unusual and unsurpassed combination of quality materials 
—ultra modern machinery, expert workmanship and many years 
practical experience. 


And when it comes to the reclamation of springs anything short 
of a thoroughly expert job will result in operating difficulties and 
increased maintenance. 


At “Railway” plants, elliptic springs are reworked, heat-treated 
and made as good as new. Original spring characteristics are 
fully restored with every assurance of prolonged and low-cost 
service. Coil springs are reclaimed most efficiently at our plants 
thereby adding many years to their service life. 
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Valuable Books for Your Library 





Trains, Tracks and Travel 
By T. W. VAN METRE 
Prefessor of Transportation, Columbia University 


The new edition of this popular book 
on railroads describes latest practice. 
There is a complete new chapter on 
streamlined trains and additions to 
others covering the new developments 
in air brakes, air conditioning of 
passenger cars and in _ high-speed 
Diesel and _ electric - locomotives. 
Among the numerous new illustra- 
tions are shown the new streamlined 
trains. This is an excellent book for 
a boy who wants to know more about 
railroads and for the average reader. 


Contents 


Our Steam Railroads—The Railroad Track—The Steam 
Locomotive—Electric Locomotives; Gasoline and Oil Mo- 
tors—Freight Cars—Passenger Train Cars—Tomorrow’s 
Trains Become Today’s—Passenger Stations and Termi- 
nals—The Operation of Trains. 

1936. 4th. 312 pages, 276 illus., 7 x 9% in., cloth, $3.00 





Analysis of Railroad Operations 


By J. L. WHITE 


Formerly Assistant Comptroller, United States Railroad 

Administration; Director, Section of Transportation 

Service—Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 

Without going into the details of accounting procedure, 
Mr. White clearly explains the accepted method of anal- 
yzing and interpreting railroad statistical data. He 
describes how the figures produced in accounting depart- 
ments should be used in the study of railroad operating 
results; how these figures reflect the various activities of 
the railroad and its efficient or inefficient operation as a 
whole or in any of its departments. 

Classifications of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are shown in full and frequent references are made to 
fem in the main text. 

925. 391 pages, forms, index, work sheet, and the Jan. 
1, 1935, order of the I. C. C., 6 x 9 inches, cloth. $4.00 


7= SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


‘; FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


dining SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send prepaid for ten days’ free examination 
the books checked below. If satisfactory | will remit 


the list price. Otherwise | will return the books 

without obligation. 
Pe, Serre erry ee er ee re ae 
eee ae eee ee ree ee te er ee 
ee ene errr ert re ore rr Haken 
eee ere rn eer ar ee ee ee 
ee reer er er rr re rr ee 














Regulation of Railroad Finance 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK, Ph. D., FRANK T. 
HYPPS, Ph. D., and JAMES M. HERRING, Ph. D., 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The regulation of the financial affairs 
of railroads by the Federal govern- 
ment through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the Transportation 
Act of 1920, is herein clearly ex- 
plained. Various tests applied by the 
Commission in determining the ele- 
ments of public interest to which the 
statute usually refers are traced, to- 
gether with the nature and reasons 
for the Commission’s action. 


Regalation 





237 pages, tables, index, 6 x 9 inches, 
cloth, $3.50 


When Railroads Were New 
By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


A fascinating human interest story of the early Ameri- 
can and Canadian railroads and of the men who built and 
ran them. The author, an old railroad man, tells of the 
beginnings of the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the New York Central, the first Pacific rail- 
road, the Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, the Canadian Pacific 
and other lines. It is illustrated with reproduction of 
wood cuts of early locomotives and railroad scciies. 

4th (Centenary). 338 pages, 17 illustrations, 
6 x 9 inches, cloth. 50 


Who’s Who in Railroading 


The 9th Edition of what was formerly the “Biographi- 
cal Directory of Railway Officials of America” is based 
upon a complete resurvey of the field by means of original 
questionnaires. Biographical sketches of some 4,000 rail- 
road officials, equipment manufacturers, economists, mem- 
bers of regulatory commissions and others whose work is 
directly connected with the railroad industry of North 
America are presented. The descriptions of these leaders 
of the rail industry include personal information, such as 
their family connections and social, religious and political 
affiliations, as well as a complete outline of their profes- 
sional careers. 

579 pages, 6 x 9 x 1% inches, cloth. $3.00 


Transpertation Glossary 
By H. G. BRADY 


Technical and semi-technical terms, 
phrases and expressions in more com- 
mon use in railway, highway, air and 
marine transportation, and in port 
trafic are concisely defined in this 
handy reference book. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries, thesauri and law book 
sources furnish little information on 
transportation terms and this book fills 
a long felt need. It is printed in large 
clear type and cross references facili- 
tate quick tracing of desired informa- 


Transportation 


Glossary 





tion. 
119 pages, 5 x 7 inches, flexible. $1.00 
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Top View—Typical installation operating on 
soft pins utilizing complete self-contained 
bearing. Note positive sealing protection. 
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Bottom View—Typical assembly operating 
directly on hardened pins, providing much 
smaller cross section. Preferable for replace- 
ment purposes on existing equipment. 


13 PLACES WHERE YOU CAN 
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ODERN Bantam roller bearing design makes it possible to save 

money in 13 different places on each unit of the valve gear me- 
chanism. Above you see illustrated a locomotive valve gear in which 
bronze bushings have been replaced by Bantam Needle Roller Bear- 
ings at each of the points indicated. This change-over offers the fol- 
lowing outstanding advantages: 


Assures positive steam cut-off, because of lack of bearing 
wear. The present type of plain bearing is constantly 
wearing making frequent replacements necessary, with 
resultant constant change in valve timing. 


Reduction of maintenance expense, because the Bantam 
high capacity bearing practically eliminates wear. Capac- 
ity is twice that of bearings ordinarily used. 


Elimination of frequent lubrication. Bantam Needle 
Roller Bearings are carefully sealed, thereby maintaining 
constant lubrication and keeping water and destructive 
abrasives out. 


Assurance of having available all horse power built into 
the locomotive. Engines do equal work. 


The cost of making this change on present equipment is small— 
especially in ratio to the fuel and maintenance savings it makes 
possible. 


We shall be glad to give you further details. 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Subsidiary of THE TORRINGTON CO. 
Torrington, Conn. 


SANTAM 


BEARING S5S 





TAPERED ROLLER **STRAIGHT ROLLER «+ + + BALL BEARINGS 
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what about Track Bolts? 


Seventy cars swing along behind 200 tons of 
locomotive. Three hundred heavily-loaded wheels 
hammer each rail joint. Rails bend down under the 
weight; spring up; bend down again. Six, seven, 
eight times a second a punishing load is thrown onto 
the few bolts holding the splice bars in place. On 
their tightness depends the firmness of the joint. On 
the firmness of the joint depends to a great extent 
the life of the rail, major item of track maintenance. 
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It takes real fastenings to stand up under the heavy 
loads and high speeds of today’s railroading. Beth- 
lehem makes such fastenings— heat-treated bolts, 
hot-forged nuts. Fastenings madeat a red heat, formed 
under pressures that toughen the steel, threaded 
on the most accurate machines, under the closest 
control known to the industry. Fastenings that can 
be really tightened up, that will hold, that will cut 
maintenance costs. Try them on the next rail you lay. 
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THE 
WORLD’S FINEST 
CONTROL 


IS BY FAR THE LEAST 
EXPENSIVE 


In genuine Westinghouse Air Brakes the modern com- 
mercial operator finds his cost per mile greatly reduced 
due to three important factors... LOW FIRST COST...UN- 
| 5J.0 4-0 0) ©) 20 0) 29 De -3 29 50 1 O) 4.) 0-0 0) SUE bale OR OP. 40) 2) od LO) FV ENED 4 
LOW UPKEEP which is guaranteed by a universal system 
of factory regulated maintenance costs «’ Consider these 
three points carefully when specifying brake control .. 

check with any of the thousands of operations that are 
Pu atoh abate Meath a-¥o)(-M ees alobactl--th phdalle(-batbbal-Ma a L--pabatepalehet- 
Air Brakes or, make,your own comparisons e An intelli- 


gent organization of Bendix-Westinghouse distributors 
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and district offices, located in key cities throughout - 


the.United States and Canada is waiting to serve you 


BENDIX - WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE CO. 


PITTSBURGH * PENNSYLVANIA 


Other genuine Bendix-W estinghouse 
products include Air Clutch Control, 
fir Gearshift Control, Air Steering 
Control and a dependable Air Warn- 


ing Signal 
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No. 8-ET Equipment 
AB Equipment 
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To adequately control the operation of a modern freight 
train requires brake equipment with prompt, powerful, 
smooth action. e The Westinghouse No. 8-ET Equip- 
ment for locomotives, and the AB Equipment for cars, 
were designed to meet urgent present-day demands. 
Service results with these up-to-date brakes have amply 
demonstrated their effectiveness in providing just “what 


Ml 


it takes.” @ The beneficial effects become cumulative as 


more and more of such equipments go into service. 














WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS e WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 


(1317) 
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MECC O. LUBRICATION 











Minimizes friction between wheel Sellen and rails. INEXPENSIVE 
; A single Meco ca. usually be located where it will lubricate a number 
Reduces Tesla Resistence end Lowen Fusl Cost. of curves. The total cost per mile of curve rail adequately protected 
Allows Increase in Tonnage Rating or an Increase in Speeds. against flange friction, and the cost per thousand wheel flanges !ubri- 
inconnees Ditabe cated, is surprisingly low. 
f Approved graphite paste lubricants function satisfactorily the year 
Reduces Replacement and Maintenance Costs on Wheels and Track. round, no change being required on t of temperature variations. 


* Over 2600 Mecos in Active Service * 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT CO. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLCG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS _ 








MAGNUS METAL 


CORPORATION 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


CABLES 


are of the same excellent quality that has distinguished 


OKONITE Rubber Insulated Cables for over half a century. Bronze Engine Castings 


Fe THE OKONITE COMPANY for 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 





THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC. r 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE:, PASSAIC, N. J. New York Chicago 
New York Boston Seattle Buffalo Detroit St.Louis Philadelphia 
Atlanta Los Angeles Pittsburgh Chicago Washington Dallas San Francisco 








Factories: Passaic, N. J. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Paterson, N. J. a 
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On the Richmond- Washington Line 
~ a ta 
my _ The Generals . 
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FIREBAR 
Equipped | 


PPLICATION of FIREBARS assures economical 


performance for the five new “Generals” which 
have just gone into service on the R. F. & P. 





FIREBAR DIVISION 





OF THE 
WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis 





R 
BETTE FIRES Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal, Que. 
















STEAM COUP 
ARA Stance 


POR SYSTEM 
= Thermesfatic Control 


FLEXIBLE CONDUITS 
in place of Steam Hose 


CONTROLS fer A 
Conditioning 


VIN Yo) awa aul cmaemerr 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 
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ANTERNS and National 
Carbide V. G. Flarelights 
—the highest development in 
carbide lighting equipment. 





Lanterns with blue rear light 
for car inspection — with red 
rear light for motor car head- 
lights and signal lights — 
handy lamps and portable 
lights for track maintenance 

Y-199 —standardonmanyrailroads. WLI-CI 
Handy Light Lantern 


NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 


60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








LINCOLN BLDG., 


RAILWAY 
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THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MANUFACTURER of Side Frames and 
Bolsters for 4-Wheel and 6-Wheel Freight 
Cars and Locomotive Tenders, A. A. R. 
Couplers, Yokes and Car Castings. 








ELMONT RON ORKS 

PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 

BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 

for 
RAILROAD BRIDGES & BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—RIVETED AND ARC WELDED 
Write for Catalogue 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 





Main Office—Phila., Pa. 








EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 

issues of Railway Age during 1935, 1936, 1937: 

1935—March 16—April 6—May 11—June 15, 22, 29—July 20, 
27—Aug. 24—Oct. 5—Nov. 2—Dec. 7, 21. 

1936—Jan. 4—Feb. 1, 15—March 7, 21—April 4, 18—May 2— 
a 6, 20, 27—July 4, 18—Sept. 5—Oct. 3—Nov. 7— 


3 
1937—Jan. 2—Feb. 6—March 6—April 3—May 1. 








HYMAN-MICHAELS none NY 


Scrap lro | & Equipment 
Track—RAILROAD DISMANTLING—Ce 


Our complete facilities available throughout the country 


122 South Michigan Ave. 
hicago, Illinois 
New York—St. Louis—San Francisco—Seattle—Los Angeles 





SERVICE QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 











FLEISHEL LUMBER COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO 
CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER COMPANY 


4235-39 Duncan Avenue Telephone 
St. Louis, Missouri Newstead 2100 


J. T. Fleishel, President H. F. Burns, Vice President 
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RAILWAY AGE BOOK GUIDE 





Here is a handy 
reference booklet 


On railroad books that are of interest 
to readers of “Railway Age.” In it 
are described practically all of the 
books published during the past de- 
cade that are in print. They are clas- 
sified under subject headings and ar- 
ranged in chronological order. A 


30 Church Street 

















1936, 28 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, 


title index in the back facilitates ip NEE ESS ee ee. 
quick reference. Request Valuation. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 





SUBJECT INDEX 


Accounting — Administration — 
Consolidation — Co-ordination 
— Economics — Finance — Generai 
— History — Law — Officers — Per- 


sonnel — Rates — Regulation — Sta- 


New York, N. Y. 
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From theEarlyPeriod “NY 
of theTeleSraph tothe present ‘Yi 
remarkable development in the field of leticly 


KERITE 


has been continuously demonstrating the 
fact that it is the most reliable and 
permanent insulation known 
>. eae = 


ORK CHIC 

















For Sale 


Bound Volumes of Old 
Railroad Magazines 


“Railway and Engineering Review” 

1881, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892 1911. 
All but 1890 and 1891 are without covers. 

12 x 14 x 4 inches, weight about 13 pounds, $3.00, postpaid 





“Railway Age Gazette” 

January-July and July-December volumes from 1912 to 
1918 inclusive. 

“Railway Review” 

January-June and July-December, 1917; July-December, 
1918; January-June and July-December from 1919 to 1922 
inclusive, 

“Railway Age” 

July-December, 1918; July-December and January-June 
from 1919 to 1929, except Jan.-June, 1924. 


9 x 12 x 3 inches, weight about 5 pounds, buckram 
binding, $2.00 postpaid. 


Book Department 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


30 Church Street New York 
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FED Water [EATING 
by Coffin — 


The average feedwater temperature ob- 
tained with the Coffin System is defi- 


There is no speculation when you apply 
Coffin Feed Water Heaters; the return 
on your investment is assured. 


See previous issues for additional facts 


hoved, Beat 





by Jest 


The J. S. Coffin, Jr., Company 


Englewood, New Jersey 














GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 














EDUCATIONAL 








THE Railway Educational Bu- 

reau, Omaha, Neb., offers a 
distinctive education service for 
Supervisors and other employees. 
Write for FREE Special Bulletin. 








Take 
advantage 
of space 

in this 


section 








POSITION WANTED 








Structural Engineer — position 
wanted with reasonable salary. 
1935-1937 chief licensed engineer 
in charge of design of major 
bridges New York Zone, Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad. Address Box 970, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


“Anything so long as it contains 
IRON or STEEL” 
Railway Exchange Chicago, II). 


FOR SALE 
Air-operated Dump Cars, S.G. 
Three, 10-yd. Western, built 1927 

Four, 12-yd. Western 

Freight cars, all types 

Coach: mail and baggage, 70 ft., 
S/U/F, steel sheathed. Ex. cond. 


WANTED 
Quantity Usable Cars 
Hoppers, Steel, 50-ton 
Gondolas, Steel or Comp., 50-ton 
Box, Steel U/F, 40-ton, 40 ft. 
Passenger: Steel U/F & Bodies: 
also other types of Steel U/F 
Coach Equipment 
Cabooses, 8-wh., Steel U/F 
Dumps, S.G. Air-operated 
Ore, Standard types 
20—160 ton Mikado, 2-8-2 type 
Locos. 
5—75 ton—0-6-0 Switching Locos. 
12—175 ton—0-6-6-0 Mallet Locos, 
Wrecking Crane, 120 to 150 ton 
Cranes: Loco., O/H & Gantry 
Wheel Presses 
Steel Building Structures 
Truck Side Frames, ‘U’’ type 
Surpluses, Car Parts, Merchant 
Iron or Steel, Sundries, Ma- 
chinery & Equipment 
Purchases assured for suitable 
equipment or materials 
BUY 
SERVICE-TESTED CAR 
PARTS OR EQUIPMENT 


and save or spend the difference! 
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MASSACHUSETTS | MOHAIR PLUSH CO. 





LUXURIOUS DURABLE 
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your requirement—as special product or 


emergency 
delivery—Ryerson will cake care of you. When you need 
stee!—draw on the large stocks of the nearest Ryerson plant. 
oseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston 
Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON 
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The modern railway car is designed to go places, 
economically and in a hurry. Then why retain 
the drag of heavy trucks? 
Five to ten thousand pounds per car can be 
saved by making trucks of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Think what a sizable proportion of car weight 
* that is; approximately 5% to 10% on a 100,000 


pound car. And what a reduction in total train 





weight that saving means! 


m\ L U M | N U M Lightness is inherent in Aluminum because 


Nature made it light. Research has developed 
alloys which have the desired high strength and 


toughness. Grueling, trying work in many kinds 
The high stage to which the technique of forging 


and casting Aluminum has been advanced reflects - 
: i J . NY ’ AMERICA, 
the years of laboratory and manufacturing take it.” ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMER 


research devoted to its development. 2178 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


of service has proved Aluminum’s ability “to 
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Air Furnace. 
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UALITY of materials as well as quality machines 
and men is a vital factor in the cost of pro-| 
duction. 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON 


erecting big savings in the cost of machining loco- 7 
motive repair parts. 


A high standard of Metallurgical control and foun-/ 
dry practice makes possible manufacture close tol 
finished sizes. Less stock has to be removed— 
Less waste for the scrap bins. 


Consistent uniformity permits the use of maximum | 
cutting speeds and feeds. More parts per day— 
more service from cutting tceols between grindings. | 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: ~~: _ & Co., Ltd., 5575 on St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
rt Agent for Latin Ameri 
International =. - Supply Co., 30 Church Btreet, "New York, N. Y. 





"GUN IRON 
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